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young country with 
an ANCIENT HISTORY 


South Africa of to-day is a very young 
country—none the less it has a history that 
stretches far back into the dusty attics of time. 


J souen'a by European standards, the 


Many of the Native customs still practised 
throughout the Union are older even than 
European civilisation, and there are traces 
of tribes and rites and rituals so ancient that 
their origin is beyond the knowledge of man. 


What a country to visit! What glorious 
adventures and fascinating interests are 
offered to her guests, culminating in the 
magnificent Empire Exhibition at Johannes- 
burg, where the ancient and ultra-modern 
sit side by side. 


A visit to South Africa makes a holiday both 
unusual and memorable. Eight to ten weeks 
is all the time required. 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 
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THE GENERAL SALESMAN CLEAR-CUT MODERNITY 
N addition to expert assistants in each of the many depart- a a ee 
’ ments, Waring & Gillow have a group of General Salesmen ee ae ee 
who have been trained to help in all branches of the decoration se americana ei i 
and furnishing of the home. These General Salesmen have ee 
° : ° : i Upholstered all hairy and covered 
had practical experience of furniture making and have special- eee RENN INT 
ised in traditional and modern schemes of design and colour. ener eA 
When you call at Waring & Gillow the Receptionist will on the veverse sides. Sellee, 
be there to meet you. Give him the briefest outline of 5 ft. 7 in. long, 26 in. deep on seat 
your requirements and a General Salesman will be called £26. 10.0 
who will understand your wishes. If desired, he will visit ee ee eee 
your home, learning exactly what are your ideas so that he NC nner Mae ere oer 
may advise how they can be carried out in the best way and = 
at the most reasonable cost. ieee 
é In the course of his experience the General Salesman has | icicitiis tue tte 
' had to solve thousands of decoration and furnishing problems Pa 
and is meeting new ones every day. If you have a house ; co re ee 
or flat to furnish or refurnish—however large or small it 
may be—you will find a Waring & Gillow General Salesman 1"?! Ponda aul Tormorront 
one of the most helpful people you can meet, ready to develop | (New Edition) sent free on request. 
your own ideas or give you freely of his own. | 
on WARING & GILLOW “= 164-182 OXFORD STREET LONDON WI 


BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL 1 (Telephone : MUSeum 5000) DEANSGATE MANCHESTER 3 


GISTRRROTIRT: tae Rp RIRENRRRE 27S ROR RRR REAR A SN EE RIT EIR PT RTC RP A 
Cee ee enn essen aieiediaimendininaidiad ibbsignmemecnrmmmentealeibel 
RAS ORR RNIN ze NRE RS RTI aS eee CED NS EAS I AT 
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I i ‘ will pay every investor—you included—to study the marked 


advantages of investing in the way made available by Investors 


Flexible Trust, the new managed investment trust medium, sponsored 


by the “15 Moorgate” Group. Through this Trust not only are you 


enabled to apply the SAFETY-FIRST principle of wide diversification 


' to your investment by spreading it over a very extensive range of first- 


class Stock Exchange investments: you secure also the valuable benefit 


of expert management which supervises and safeguards your invest- 


ment throughout the life of the Trust. 


INVESTORS 
Flexible Trust 
Certificates 


STUDY THESE IMPORTANT POINTS :— 


The funds of the Trust are spread over a wide range of first-class 
industrial, commercial, banking, insurance, and other stocks and shares, 
selected from the issues of a permitted list of over 250 companies. 


Thorough diversification is assured by a provision in the Trust Deed 
which forbids investment of more than 5 per cent. of the Trust’s assets 
in any onecompany. This guarantee of “spread” makes for greater safety. 


The Trust’s investments are under the continuous supervision of 
Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd., which, with its associate company, 
Security Trust Managers Ltd., is responsible for the administration of 
over £10,500,000 invested in the “15 Moorgate”? Group of Unit Trusts. 


From the outset you secure an income yield estimated at over 4} per 
cent., calculated on the basis of the cash dividends paid on the under- 
lying securities in the past year. Any capital bonuses, new issue rights, 
etc., declared are accumulated in the Trust and accrue to the benefit of 
Certificate holders. 


As it is the policy of the Managers to invest a substantial portion of the 
Trust funds in expanding industries, investors have prospects of capital 
appreciation and increased income yields over a long-term period. 


Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co: Ltd. are the Trustees for 
investors. They hold the assets of the Trust and distribute the income 
to investors twice annually, on 22nd March and 22nd September. 





Sums from £50 (approx.) upwards may be invested through any Stockbroker or Bank. Full particulars 


may be cbtained by writing for free descriptive booklet SB7, which forms the basis of all transactions, to 
the Managers: Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd., 15 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Tel.: Metropolitan 


3622 (15 lines). Branch Office: 7 Pal! Mall, Manchester 2. Tel.: Deansgate, 2316. 
Member of the Association of Fixed and Flexible Trust Managers. 





FOR SECURITY 3 STABILITY : STRENGTH $ A “15 MOORGATE” 





TRUST 


Doremus 
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LOVELY THINGS 701s, CHRISTMAS be 
are. leg yeather's 
ave at “oe : a ia Ne 
ot Underwee 
; 93 goth, $ 
LIBERTY'S ae 
of styles, 
: < There 4 
HIS is not only one of England’s sleeves 
__ show places.~ It is London’s most ri . 
remarkable shop... Rare, original and Trun 
delightful presents — presents fit for the re 
person you loye best 'in the world (or pse ask 

for yourself)—are here ‘in infinite This mother is worried. Her little ones will 
Pape . te ILLI 
variety. o aes ae 4 + de miss the good things of Christmas—unless . . . PR 

Wh ae dist : five : At no other time of the year are bare cupboards 
a Oe. ees and empty grates so cruelly cepressing for the GHILPR 
hundred poufids” you’ll- get -London’s- ' mothers of the poor. ~ Will you gladden their gurerning Di 
best value, for nearly all the lovely hearts through the Church Army? It costs ‘ai , 

things are at Liberty’s. _ 10/-= to send a Christmas parcel to one 


family. &5 makes TEN families happy. 
Please post a gift now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., 


Come and See! D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 7 
MAKE IT A MERRY CHRISTMAS. ( 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD. through the 


REGENT ST., LONDON, W.r. y (| | 
al 





Telephone: REGent 1234 


























Superb Pictorial 


CALENDAR 2/6 || . 
Absolutely FREE! _ 


Every reader of The Geographical Magazine can 
secure this De Luxe Art Gravure Calendar 
comprising 12° photographic studies selected from the 
Magazine absolutely free.. GIFT COUPON and full particu- 
lars of our free offer are in the Christmas Double Number me 
(1/-) now on sale at newsagents, bookstalls and booksellers. 


CHRISTMAS 
Double Number 


@ ROSITA FORBES, FREYA STARK, BERNARD 
NEWMAN and RODNEY GALLOP in thriftling 
adventures, wonderfully illustrated. 

@FLYING AZTEC DANCERS. A sensation 
from Unknown Mexico. 

@SABU—WONDER ELEPHANT BOY, with 
lrawatha, in 8 living studies in photogravure. 












@ BLOOD FEUDS in the BALKANS. 


@ FOUR PLATES in FULL COLOUR: “ Alpine 
Wonders.” 











| NOW ON SALE 150 Pages I/- 
The Geographical Magazine is a British publication, i 
providing Pictures and Stories more exciting than any 

fiction . . Tales of Travel, Adventure and Exploration . . 


Strange Peoples and Little-known Lands .. The Earth 


as Man’s Workshop and Playground . . Half of all profits 
is assigned to a fund for promotion of geographical Mi A G A 7 i N EF 
knowledge .. H.M. King Edward VIII, when Prince of 





Wales, was its first subscriber . . Published Monthly, 1s. ; 


Annual Subscription, 15s. The Geographical Magazine Ltd., 40 Chandos St., London, W.C.2. 





Pd 
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OU'RE free, you're safe 
Yi Chilprufe! Free- 
Jimbed in the hardest 
eettions safe when the 
yeather's unkind or uncer- 
nin, Never was Pure Wool 
lnderwear $0 elastic and 
gooth, $0 long-enduring of 
year and Wash. Wide ranges 
of styles, colours, SIZ€s. » « « 
There are Vests, with short. 
deeves and button, front, 
several athletic shapes, 
Ponts, several styles in 


Trunk Drawers, also 
Combinations and Pyjamas. 


voce ask your Outfitter for the 
Passe a8 YONEW 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 
(HILPRUFE LIMITED 


gorerning Director Managing Director 
jchn A. Bolton Geo. E. Hubbard 


LEICESTER 











TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


Perfect 
with Cheese. 
Perfect 

* with Butter... 
..with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


MADE ONLY 


CARR 


BY 

‘S 

OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 








— 

















‘THE ENGAGEMENT 
IS ANNOUNCED...” 


Is the dining 
room to be blue or cream? What about 


and the planning begins. 


yellow and green for the lounge? But, 
first of all, where are they going to 
live? In a home thet is really their 
own? Or are they going to begin 
paying irksome rent? ... The Abbey 
Road is anxious that all engaged couples 
should be able to begin their married 
lives on the sound basis of home owner- 
ship. Ample funds are available to help 
them to make a home that is really their 
own, and it is a comforting thought that 
the Abbey Road service costs no more 


than the ordinary service. 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 








Managing Director: Sir Harold Bellman 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: AbSey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. 
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MODEL 137T. 


High Definition Television and 
Radio Receiver as. illustrated, 


PRICE 105 GNS 
* 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., Imhof House, 
Oxford Street, W.C.1. 


112-116, New 
"Phone: Museum 5944. 


To ea’ Sar 
TELEVISION 


COME and see for yourself that Television is really here, Seg 
the brilliant black and white reproduction of the latest 
Cossor High Definition Television Receiver. Let us show you 
how simple it is to operate—for sight and sound—to give 
really enjoyable first-class entertainment. Then listen fo the 
High Fidelity reproduction which these Cossor instrumen 
provide from the B.B.C. and European broadcasts, 


e 
CALL IN ANY TIME BETWEEy 
3 AND 4 O'CLOCK AND 9 AND 10 O'CLOCK 
(EXCEPT SATURDAYS) 





To Alfred tmhof Ltd., Imhof House a 
COUPON 112-116, New Oxford Street, W.C.1. oy olen 


Please send me a copy of your Magazine ‘“ This Month 


of Music.” A magazine giving 


reviews of the latest 
records and of the 
month’s releases, 
If you are not on our 
list, send coupon for 


Name..... 




















a copy. 
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WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


st 
died two days afte 
~ was born. 


s other young chi! 
dren and no sai 
place in the hom #& 
for this tiny baby 
Motherless Anthony, § 
therefore, joined 
our family. 


ny help gratehutty Bll 
Old Town Hail, 

















A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to 


Dr. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 
will make over 8,000 children happier. 


You can be sure that your Xmas Gift to Barnardo's 
will bring real happiness to needy girls and boys. 


Send them a 
ein? GIFT OF 
10/- 


It is an experience you will enjoy ! 


Nove 


\\ \ 


in 0 


Two Ste 
inder wee 
pen whc 
their WOF 
Highest | 
alternativ 
process 
worthy © 
wear styl 
pure woc 


= 





P 





Cheques, etc., should be crossed, made payable to Dr. Barnardo's Homes 


and forwarded to 22 Barnarde teusc; Stepney Causeway, ‘London, Es RSs 


a 








c? 





'e lates 
how you 
40 give 
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Tyo Steeples Sccks and 
Underwear are made by 
men who take pride in _ 
their work. 





Highest grade wools and 
gitermative materials are carefully developed, 
process by process, into finished garments 
worthy of your confidence. There are under- 
wear styles for all occasions. Made from rich 
pure wools for treacherous days; fine quality 
mixtures of wool and cotton; siltaray fabrics; 
10% Sea Island Cotton, etc. Examine the 
well-made Two Steeples Darcuna Underwear 
at your outfitter’s. Three weights, 8/6, 9/6 
and 10/6 per garment, all sizes. 


Two Steeples 
Underwear for Men 


We have a pattern booklet that we shall be 
pleased to send you. Write Dept. 53, Two 
Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 




















‘DOUBLE 


SECURITY 
POLICY 







The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called ‘‘Double Security” 
because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a ‘* Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
Wi 2:11 PRUE Oe CR 

















SERVICE 


Through its unswerving policy ‘of 
safety, its careful consideration of 
individual and 
Nation-wide service, the name of 
the Halifax Building Society has 
The 


enormous resources of the Society 


requirements its 


become s household ward. 


are available for immediate 


advances to assist Home-buyers, 


Builders, and otle:s interested in 
the purchase of approved 


properties. 


The Halifax Building Society since 
its establishment in 1853 has ad- 
vanced over Two Hundred and 
Thirty-Five Million Pounds for Home 
and Property-purchase. At the 
present time more than 660,000 
Borrowers and Investors are 
availing themselves of the Society’s 
service. To-day its Assets exceed 
£ 110,000,000, 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


President and General Manager - Sir ENOCH HILL 
HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 





London District Office 
HALIFAX HOUSE. 51-55 STRAND, W.C.2 


OVER 375 BRANCHES 
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1936 


In a World of Invention 


and new demands, the Magnet Building 
Society is still actuated with the same 
spirit of service to the community, 
which has contributed so much to its 


success during the last 68 years. 


The ideals of its founders have always 
been maintained and appreciated by 
ever-increasing numbers. Its resources 
have steadily grown without diminution 
of safety or security. As a source of 
reliable investment or of borrowing for 
home purchase, it now stands in the 
front rank. 


1868 1936 
Assets... £1,541 £2,849,351 
Capital . £354 £2,360,912 
Reserves £110 £175,033 


Write for particulars to Jamcs Bancroft, Managing Director, 





BUI LDF ine 








‘s 





Magnet House, Paddington Green, 
LONDON, W.2. 
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_ Him void, Christian people reply that the Bible, 
_ with its revelation of Divine Love, has a great 
| part to play in promoting brotherhood and peace, 


| efforts to place the Book of Peace in the hands of 
all men, everywhere. 


| Will you make a Chiistmas gift to the Bible | 
| Society, and so help in this task ? 




















THE BOOK OF PEACr 


Into a world disturbed by rumours of war ang 
the sad reality of war itself the Bible Society 
continues to send the Book of Peace. To the 
cynic such a procedure may seem childish. “ Wha | 
is the use of it all?” he will scornfully ag 
“* How can this Book, however sacred, howeye; 
honoured, however wise, exercise any influence 
upon world affairs > ” 


Believing that God’s Word will not return unto 


It is fitting that at Christmastide we redouble ou; 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries: 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 














Christmas Din- 
ner draws to a 
close... an hour 
of happiness to 
you and yeur child- 
ren. At such a time 
it is hard to realise that 
thousands of little ones are 
ill-treated and neglected in ways almost beyond 
description. And yet, day in day out, through 
out the year, the N.S.P.C.C. intervenes to save 
48 children every hour. Will you not help to 
stop this evil, by sending a Christmas gift to 
the Hon Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt.? 


National Society 
tor the Preventio 
of Cruelty to C 
dren, Victory 
House,  Leicesier 
Square, London, 


W.C. 2. 





% 
. 
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‘All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, 
It has gone out: | am not very old, 
And as | travelled in the cold 

A bitter wind with all his might 

Blew, and put out my little light.’ 











‘All ye who Christians be, 

Will ye not list to me, 

Who have so often prayed 

| might not be afraid ? 

1 am a little frightened—can't you see ? 
Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


X 





EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 


FIVE GUINEAS will light a candle of love and 
happiness in the Children’s Home this Christmas. 
Strike the match and light a candle now—it is 
the kind J which 

SMALLER GIFTS ARE ALSO WELCOME 


candle never goes out. 


An illustrated booklet about the boys and girls you are helping 
will be sent to every donar whatever the amount of the gift 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 























99 BRANCHES (Founded by Dr. STEPHENSON 1869) 4,000 CHILDREN 
eae duescanny 
TO THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAGE, HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, -N:5. 
| ENCLOSE MY CHRISTMAS GIFT OF & : S. d. TO LIGHT A CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE IN THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME, ‘ 
Name 
Address (S) 
We eae We ae ee ee ee ee ee 
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Readers have always, been generous to 
deserving Charity Appeals; please be 
generous again. ~ Send your cheque 
direct, or. to .the Appeals Secretary, 
THE SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1. 


lly yy 
ccortttttMbbing 
















The Poorest of the Poor 
in East-Central London 


have been cared for by us in things temporal and 
spiritual for 95 years. 


This Christmas Day 


we hope to be able to provide, at the Institution, 800 
to 1,000 destitute men and women with a Roast Beef 
and Plum Pudding Dinner—as usual, 


At this season parcels of groceries, clothing and toys, 
and tons of coals for fireless grates, will be distributed 
among hundreds of poverty-stricken families, and there 
will be Treats for crowds of slum and back street 
children. Please respond to this appeal by sending a 
contribution to William Wilkes, Secretary, 


Field Lane Institution 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1. 





“ ONE-ROOM ” | 
DWELLERS 


These are often utterly ALONE on 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


PLEASE send 5/- to enable just 
one to spend the day at the Mission 
amongst Christian Friends. 


Donations thankfully acknowledged by 
Mr, Frank A. Scarr, General Secretary, 


KING EDWARD 


INSTITUTION, 
ALBERT STREET, LONDON, E. 1. 
His Majesty The King. 


Patrons: 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. 


P | 








Will YOU lend us a eed pe 


MISS _-WESTON’S 


ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 
(1881) ame (1876) 
Co-Founders: 

The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 

The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.D.E. 





HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 

and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual 
and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 
our Sailors all over the World. 172,898 sleepers accom- 
modated last year. . Attendances—Concerts, &c., 27,333; 
Meetings, 93,760; Visits made by our Workers to Ships, 
Hospitals and Sick Bays, 5,292. 
Legacies are a most welcome help. 

Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
Cheques, etc., shold be crossed National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 
Portsmouth, 

Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 





SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


The Poor Clergy Relief 
Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1856 Incorporated by Royal Charter 1967 


27 MEDWAY ST., WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON, 

HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 

to the poorer Clergy of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland and 

the colonies, their Widows and unmarried Orphan Daughters 
in times of sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress, — 
The committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
brought before them; and to make grants. They are guided solely | 
by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. At this season of 
the year the applications for help show a marked increase, and 
a large fund is required to meet all the needs. Gifts of Clothing 
of every description are also most gratefully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 58,000 cases of clerical distress, 


Secretary—CAPTAIN T. G. CARTER, R.N. 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 


DEAFNESS 


BRINGS 
ISOLATION 
at Christmas! 








Deafness is a great handicap. The | 
afflicted see joy in the faces of those 
about them, but they cannot share the 
talk, music and song that inspire it, 
Religious life, family and social inter- 
course, work and business — all are 
affected. 


In gratitude for your own hearing, 
please help them through the National 
Institute for the Deaf. Thousands of 
sufferers are grateful for the advice 
and guidance the Institute affords in 
helping them to make the best of life, 


Gifts, which are urgently required to carry on the work 
and to wipe out the debt on the new headquarters, will 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. & DEA 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
ER RRR oo eR A 








HOMES FOR WORKING BOYS IN LONDON 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
THE WELFARE OF THE YOUNG 


WE INVITE YOU | 























FOR CHRISTMAS! 


family of 350 boys we desire to give them some- 


As we proclaim the Christmas Message to our | 
Please send | 


thing of Christmas Cheer. 


YOUR GHRISTMAS PRESENT 
| 


Either to: 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS INSKIP, C.B.E., K.C., M.P., 
Hon. Treasurer, | 
or to: 


J. R. CASSWELL, B.A., Secretary, 


HOMES FOR WORKING BOYS IN LONDON 


12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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‘CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MISSION 


IN BERMONDSEY. 


Commenced 1906. Established under clear Evangelical Trust Deed. 








. BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS, SCOUT TROOP, 
AND OTHER ACTIVITIES. 


The aim of the Mission is to win the young people to 

Christ. Many homes are Christian centres as a direct 

result of the work and influence of the Mission. Some of 

the earlier Club Members are in the foreign mission field. 

The effort to attract and win and train the present young 
people continues. 


would be greatly welcomed by the 
Committee and by the Head: 
The Rev. C. L. R. BECHER, B.A., 
Cambridge University Mission, 43 to 47 Jamaica Road, 
Bermondsey, London, S.E. 16. 





| 
| 
| Funds are low and additional support 
i 


9 a a a 

I’m in difficulty 
This Christmas, dressed in 
seasonable robes, I shall en- 
deavour to cheer thousands of 
the pcorest men, women and 
children in the Old Kent Road 
area. My plans are ready, but 
their fulfilment is a difficult 
task. Will you do what you 
can to help? 





Please address your gift to me, 
Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson, 


| SOUTH-EAST LONDON MISSION 


ST. GEORGE’S HALL, OLD KENT RD., S.E.1 


THE ROYAL 
EYE HOSPITAL 


FOUNDED 1857. 





Won’t you help the Royal Eye Hospital 
in its work for saving sight ? 


It gives extra years of sunshine to the aged, an 
opportunity in life to the young who suffer from 
distorted vision, and replaces despair with hope in 
the hearts of humble breadwinners. Built for | 
10,000 cases a year, it now serves 72,000 and must | 
extend. Its Medical Students of to-day are your 
Eye Specialists of to-morrow. 


DO PLEASE SEND A CHEQUE, 


made payable to the Royal Eye Hospital Appeal, to the 
Direcior of Appeals, Lieut.-Col. E. G. H. Clarke, M.C., the 
Royal Eye Hospital, Southwark, London, S.E.1. 








SEAMEN’S REST 


> NOWHERE to spend Xmas ? 







Such will be the plight of many suffering, 
homeless men unless the Seamen’s Mission 
can make provision for them. Please share 
with us the privilege of being their 
hosts. 

The agents of this Mission will be 
busy in the service of those where 
need is real and pressing . 
poorest families, crowds of little 
children. 


your Christmas joy. 


Flease let them share in 


os =) 
\ = Send to Rev. T. A. Embleton, 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


POPLAR, 
LONDON, E.14. 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H!IS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive, Committec— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurcr— 

SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. . 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
| solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
| 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 


——— 











Donations, lerge or small, will be gratefully acknowledged by the 





‘.... And sol say 
GOD BLESS CHRISTMAS ” 


How many among the thousands of: poor children, 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed—and in many — cases 
crippled—will have cause this year to echo the words 
of the immortal Dickens? 

It partly depends upon you Sir, and upon you Madam. 
We can help these pitiable mites of humanity if you 
will help us—with money, warm clothing, boots and 
toys—anything that can be useful in such a cause. 


SHAFTESBURY 


SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


Royal Patrons: H.M, The KING and QUEEN MARY. 
Treasurer: Sir CHARLES J. O. SANDERS, K.B.E, 
FOR 92 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHILD WELFARE, 
190 Associated Missions. 

7,600 Cripples registered and befriended. 

17 Children’s Homes and Camps. 

6,000 Voluntary Helpers. 

PLEASE CIVE YOUR GENEROUS SUPPORT. 
enercl Secretary, 

MR. ARTHUR BLACK, 

John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C.1. 
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‘HIS is a picture of the most 
delicious brown bread that 


money can buy, but you cannot 
expect to know how delicious it is 
until you have tasted it. 
Bermaline is so good for you, too. 


BERMALINE 
The Easily B R E A be 


Digested 





















§ GIFTS 


to pay 


at prices you wis 


Why not furniture 


such as an easy chair specially 
made to mediaeval sizes, in 
qualities to suit all pockets, 2 
or a_book-case coffee 
table in walnut or 
other woods? Model 
as illustrated, 26” x 
20”, will accommo- 
date itself to any 
period furniture. 
Wireless cabinets 
made to match exist- 
ing furniture. Small 
wood ware such as 


EXCLUSIVE XMA 








SPECIMENS ON SHOW 


bowls, trays, ete. AT SHOWROOMS 
Even a _ complete HANDY FOR CITY MEN. 
scheme for any room 


offered direct from workshop. Showreems: Nos. 129-131a 
TEXTILE EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS, 1-3 ST. PAUL’S 


eVEAR FURNITURE "r3iss, acres 


Not a shop. Tel.: City 3550. (Entrance at Pitt & Scott's, opposite St. Paul's) 
































Ailing? 
_give Nature the 


chance to make eS ae 
you well. Even if you are seriously ill, Health is not 


necessarily beyond you. Come to the 
Stanboroughs Hydro — where the latest 
methods of Nature and Medical Science are 
employed. (Beautifully situated in own wooded Park.) 

The Stanboroughs successful record includes many wonderful cures 
of Rheumatic Affections, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Bright’s Disease, 
Thyroid, Gastric ‘and Nervous Troubles, Gout, Diabetes, Colitis, 
Digestive Disorders. Adil cases treated except mental and contagious. 
Modern Equipped Maternity Section. State Certified Midwife in 
attendance. Resident Obstetrician. Rates on application. 

Write for illustrated brochure which tells of The Stanboroughs 


success, an how you, too, may regain your health, Ask for 
Booklet A. 








THE STANBOROUGHS HYDRO 


Telephone: 


$$$ —__——_—__—_—_,-——, 











Watford 5252.- 


—> 


“If only I had the 
gift of writing.” | 


“I am appealing to your generosity to 
assist just one group of people to complete 
their little Church, 16 feet by 30 feet, which 


is to serve a territory of 700 square miles, 





SSS —< 


“If only I had the gift of writing to make 
your eyes see, as my eyes do, the deplorable 
absence of religious teaching and services ||| 
amongst the Church of England settlers jn ||| 
N.W. Canada! I know your hearts would 
be touched with a feeling of shame at the || 
knowledge of our spiritual starvation in com. |} 
parison with the spiritual luxury our same 
folks enjoy at home.” 





Extract from a letter from a devout lay member of 
the Church living and working in Western Canada. 


Do you feel led to respond to this appeal ? 
If so, please send a contribution to The 
Secretary, 








ONTINENTAI 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 ||| 



































ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—THE Most Hown.. tur 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., ADC. 





Medical Superintendent: DanteL F, Ramsaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park ani 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of ment 
trouble, t2mporary patients, and ‘certified patients of both sexes, ar 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private” rooms with specral- nurses, 
male or. female, in, the Hospital or in.one of the numerous villas in th 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. «, et 


: WANTAGE HOUSE. Ts: 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted.” It is equipped with al 
the apparatus for the mcst modern treatment of Mental and’ Nervow 
Disorders. It cantains special departments for hydrotherapy by_variow 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersio 
bath, Vichy. Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiére 
treatm.nt, etc.. There.is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, # 
X-Ray oom, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains [Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 
_. Twa miles from the’ Main Hospital there are several ‘branch estab 
iishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres, Mili, 
meat, fruit and vegetablés are supplied to the Hospital from the fam, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation’ therapy is é 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility {« 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery” 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of st 











coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a shot 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own _privél 
bathing house on the sezshore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foo! 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard cout) 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gen! 
men have their own gardens,.and factlities are provided for handicralt 
such as carpentry, etc. , 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical’ Superintendet 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London ¥ 
appointment, 





Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 
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AASUAGICAL Al) occ] 


Patron: His Majesty The King. 


@ Gives every description of Appliance to 
the afflicted poor. 


® Its operations are not confined to any 
locality. 


@ Subscribers receive “Letters” of recom- 
mendation in return for their Subscrip- 
tions and thus the distribution of their | 
benefactions is in their own hands. | 


® The number of Subscribers’ “ Letters ” 
required in each case is in proportion to 
the cost of the Appliance needed. 


@Subscribers of one guinea receive 
four “ Letters.” How many may we | 
send you for the benefit of some deserv- | 
ing person in. whom you are kindly 
interested, and whose case we have 
investigated 7 


® Address the Secretary, Head Office, 





Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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Winter in Labrador 


is full of hardship. From November to April, generally, there 
isno break in the intense cold. For many Eskimos insufficient 
cothing and food add to their trials. 
Moravian Missionaries in this inhospitable but fruitful field of 
labour need and merit all possible help. Do you feel led to 
support their efiorts? 

Your early response will facilitate. 








CHILDREN, NAILIN, LABRADOR, 


Tlease send gifts of either money or warm 
clothing to— 


Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman and Hon. 
Seerctary, 70a Basing shall Street, London, E.C.2. 


MonaviaN AVIAN 10H 


President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C 














Fé Fs Fé Pe Fe Fa ie se A EB 


if SEE SE REE ERE SE EE EE 


DEAF / 


GIVE YOURSELF 


‘OR DEAF FRIEND 


BETTER 
HEARING 
for 
Christmas 


ON’T let yourself be the “ spectre at 

the party”... correct faulty hear- 
ing NOW and be a real live “ spirit” 
during Christmas jollifications, ‘ Fun 
and Games” have to be heard as well 
as seen to be fully enjoyed, and 
unless you make a speedy visit to 
“ARDENTE” you are risking a dull 
Xmas for yourself and friends. 
It’s so simple ... so modern. . . and 
so effective—so inconspicuous and true- 
to-tone—this new royal road to Better 
Hearing which brings you back into 
the fuller, jollier world of keen hearing 
for Church, Parties, Radio, Talkies, 
and all Hearing needs. 
Your own particular case is studied 
and scientific Tests made by AURA- 
METER (Graph) to. discover what 
your hearing lacks and needs! Special- 
ised knowledge is then brought to bear 
to suit your own particular degree and 
type of DEAFNESS. 
This is the “ ARDENTE” way—the 
modern way -successfully to combat 
deafness, whether due to Middle Ear 
(catarrh), Nerves (head noises), ’Flu, 
Otosclerosis, Shock, Fever (quinine), 
Measles, Childbirth, Old Age, Noise, 
Accident, ete. 


CALL FOR FREE TEST 


bring your Doctor or friend with you and 
HEAR for yourself. Details and ‘‘ Medical 
Reports ’’ will be sent and a FREE HOME 
TEST arranged for those living at a distance, 


ASK FOR DETAILS OF XMAS 
GIFT SCHEME. 


mee. meine 








THE WORLDS GREATEST HEARING SERVICE 
309 OXFORD STREET 
pposite D,. & H. MAYFAIR 1380- 
(oPPece:). LONDON, W.1. 1718. 


9 Duke St., CARDIFF; 118 New St., BIRMINGHAM; 
21 King St.. MANCHESTER; 53 Lord St., LIVER. 
POOL; 247 Sauctiehal; St., GLASGOW; 23 Biackett St., 
NEWCASTLE; 111 Princes St., EDINBURGH; 18 St. 
Augustine’s Parade, BRISTOL; 271 High St., EXETER; 
3a Gallowtreegate, LEICESTER; 43 Albion St., LEEDS; 
252 Union St., ABERDEEN; 55 Above Bar, 
SOUTHAMPTON 





BELLE LEER RELY 
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AN INVESTMENT. 
IN A HUNDRED 


| 
| 
An investment of &80 or upwards secures an interest in the hundred 
selected British companies included in the four portfolios of the 
British Industries Fixed Trusts. An investor who divided £100 
equally among the shares in the four Portfolios of the British Indus- 
tries Fixed Trusts in July 1932, or when they first became available, ! 
would have received an income of £6 17s. Od. during the first year. 
For the year ending July 1936, this return would have increased to 
£12 17s. 6d., and the original investment of £100 would in July of 
this year have been worth £194 15s. 6d. 
| 
| 


100 SECURITIES: 8 DIVIDENDS A YEAR 











The gross annual yield on an investment divided between all four 
Portfolios is approximately 


3° 
4: / 


| 
| 
This yield is based on the actual cash dividends paid in the last completed 





years of the 100 Companies comprising the four Portfolios. In the same 
financial periods distributable share bonuses and rights to new issues on 
bonus terms added a further 3/8 per cent. to the gross annual yield. 





Sub-units may be bought or sold through any Stockbroker or Bank. Approxi- 
mately £20 upwards may be invested in any one Portfolio. 


British 
Industries 
Fixed - Trusts 


Trustees: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@ Full information will be found in handbook $.23 which is the basis of all 


transactions. It will be sent free on application to the Managers :— 


Allied Investors Fixed Trusts, Ltd., 165, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 


Members of the Association of Fixed & Flexible Trust Managers 
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| of Commons 
| Exchequer gave certain pledges which show that the 
| Cabinet is at last prepared to give adequate assistance 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


WILL be your leader,” an English monarch once 

said to a throng of English workers crushed by 
poverty and burning with a grievance. In much the 
same spirit King Edward VIII, with his unfailing grasp 
of a situation, addressed half-a-dozen admirable sentences 
to the unemployed of South Wales at the end of his first 
day’s journcy through that area on Wednesday. The 
King, fortunately, was not spared a full sight of the 
full depression. He saw the shuttered factories and the 
smokeless pit-heads ; he talked to the men who had not 


‘forsaken their work but whom work had forsaken; 


and with great wisdom he summoned both the new and 
urtried Commissioner for the Special Areas and _ his 
experienced and disillusioned predecessor to dine with 


him and discuss the outlook before he started on his 


second day’s tour. As for the King’s own impressions 


and convictions, they are summed up in the words he. 


is said to have used when he saw the derelict steel works 
at Dowlais,—‘t These works brought these men here ; 


; something ought to be done.” It is the more likely to be 
done now that the King has given his own thoughts 


expression. A constitutional sovereign can initiate action 


- ho less than a dictator. 


% * * 


Something has already been promised. In the House 
on Tuesday the Chancellor of the 


to the depressed areas. The Government has chosen to 
Wait until the indignation of the whcle- country has 
been aroused and until pressure had been exerted on it 
from every side, by the hunger-marchers, by public 


demonstrations, by the Press, and not least by rebellious 
members of its own party; nevertheless, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement, though tardy, is encouraging. 
He promised that the Government would bring in a Bill 
to amend the Special Areas Act, whose usefulness is 
exhausted ; the Commissioner’s powers will be extended, 
and the Government is prepared to consider the proposals 
for equalising rates, and for giving income-tax and rating 
relief to new industries, put forward in Mr. Malcolm 
Stewart’s Report and outlined in The Spectator last week. 
Sir Robert Horne urged that subsidies be given to the 
coal trade,and Lord Wolmer that subsidies be given to 
wages, especially in South Wales, but there are methods 
equally effective and less open to objection than that 
particular form of assistance. The Special Arcas Act has 
been continued to March 31st; but long before that the 
Government must fulfil its latest pledge if it is to atone 
at all for its previous inactivity. 
* * * * 

The Climax at Madrid 

General Franco and his Moors have for the last 
three days been methodically pouring death and 
destruction in the name of Spain on the population of 
the Spanish capital. The terror has been undiscrimin- 
ating, as any such terror must be. Correspondents in 
the city have painted pictures, at once revolting and 
heart-rending, of the mutilation and slaughter of children 
and women, as the insurgents’ aeroplanes launched 
bonibs and aerial torpedoes on the capital of their country, 
What will be left-of the capital in a few hours’ time 
seems doubtful, for as these words are being written 
the fires raging in Madrid are defying the efforts of the 
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firemen and the thousands of volunteers engaged in the 
effort to extinguish them. All civil war must be hideous, 
for men of the same nation do not war on one another 
till feelings have been raised to an abnormal pitch. 
But General Franco is digging daily deeper in Spain a 
rift which decades will not bridge. He was no doubt 
chagrined at his failure to carry the city by assault, 
but the success of the defenders in repelling his attacks 
‘an in the eyes of no civilised man palliate the savagery 
with which vengeance is being wreaked on the civilians 
of Madrid. He may be successful in destroying the 
city, but that less than ever today will end the conflict. 
Ferocity begets ferocity in Spain, and the guerilla war- 
fare which will follow the fall of the capital promises to 
be more implacable than ever. 
* * * * 

Non-Intervention Endeavours 

As the intensity of the Spanish conflict develops the 
importance of maintaining the non-intervention agree- 
ment increases. So far the agreement has worked 
reasonably well, though no one pretends that no supplies 
have been reaching either side from external sources. 
Germany and Italy will be tempted to go to great lengths 
to prevent the victory of the Government, and Russia 
to prevent the victory of General Franco. The situation 
is in some respects less dangerous than it was, for the 
fact that the non-intervention arrangements have been 
in operation for six weeks and more has sensibly eased the 
tension. But the real test of the agreement may be still 
to come. and the elaborate plan for the appointment of 
neutral observers at every point of importance on the 
Spanish coast and on the country’s land frontiers is by 
no means too ambitious a project to be justified. But 
obstacles will be numerous. The agreement of both 
parties to any plan of supervision on the spot would be 
necessary, and there are serious doubts whether that 
would be forthcoming. The recognition of Gencral 
Kranco by Germany and Italy does not change the 
military situation and there is no reason why—unless it 
produces reactions by Russia—it should affect the work 
of the non-intervention committee. But such separate 
action emphasises the divisions in Europe. 

* * * x 

Germany’s Repudiation 

Whatever States in Europe may be aspiring to the 
role of what President Roosevelt calls ‘‘ the good 
neighbour,” Germany certainly is not one of them. 
Her conduct makes her consistently impossible to live 
with as one can live with, say, France or Holland or 
Czechoslovakia or Turkey. The denunciation of the 
‘international river ” clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
is a small thing in itself. The clauses were always open 
to objection and the time for their revision or abrogation 
had fully come. In fact revision was actually under 
discussion, and in the case of the Rhine and the Elbe 
agreement had been reached with Germany. After 
sending troops into the Rhineland last March in contra- 
vention of the Treaty of Versailles (and in contravention 
of the voluntarily contracted Treaty of Locarno, and 
of his spontaneous declaration of May, 1935, that he 
would honour the Treaty of Locarno in this particular 
respect) Herr Hitler made a speech in which he declared 
that “I can regard the struggle for German equality 
as concluded today.” Little more than eight months 
later the international river clauses are repudiated on 
the ground that they perpetuate an inequality. The 
actual situation as regards river navigation has not 
been greatly affected, for Germany has guaranteed 
full rights to any State which grants her reciprocity, 
but in face of repeated demonstrations of Herr Hitler’s 
readiness to repudiate his own undertakings, the value 
of the guarantee must be regarded as problematic. 


ore 


=—=—. 





Germany and Japan 

The reports of an understanding between Germany ay) 
Japan no doubt have some foundation, though a 
precise form the agreement between the two say 
takes is not known. It is not surprising that com 
which in various ways have made themselye; friend: 
should draw together, and the undisguised hostility + 
Russia which animates both the German and Japanes. 
Governments is another obvious ground for rapprochs. 
ment. It is to be noted that not Russia but Communigy 
is announced as the foe, and it is worth remembering 
that Herr Hitler has declared in the past that Russia i 
entitled to be Bolshevist if it chooses and that he vil 
only fight it if it crosses his frontier. Communism as 
such need cause neither Germany nor Japan reat 
anxiety. To the trade agreement between the two conn, 
tries no one has any reason to take exception, and apart 
from that it seems unlikely that any arrangement hy 
been concluded which materially changes the existing 
situation. What Italy’s part in the agreement is remain, 
to be disclosed. She may always be counted on to folloy 
faithfully in Germany’s wake, and the prospect of getting 
a recognition by Japan of her position in Abyssinia jy 
return for recognition by her of Japan’s position jy 
Manchukuo is no doubt attractive. But it is only th 
arrangement between Berlin and Tokyo that deman 
attention. 


































% * * * 

L’Affaire Salengro 

Perhaps even the savage Gringoire is satisfied afte 
M. Salengro’s death on Wednesday. The Minister of 
the Interior had been completely cleared by Gener 
Gamelin’s committee of enquiry of the charge that 
during the War he had been sentenced to death fo 
desertion; on Friday, after one of the most violent 
scenes even the Chamber has ever witnessed, there was 
no one who could answer M. Blum’s brilliant defence o/ 
his colleague. M. Salengro, however, was a Socialist, 
as Dreyfus was a Jew ; before the War his name had bes 
among those of the politically suspect on the famou 
Carnet B; as Minister of the Interior he held one of th 
most important posts in M. Blum’s Cabinet. In the viev 
of the Right, these were suflicient reasons for repeating 
their unfounded charges against him. His death wil 
add bitterness to the affair, which has been aptly con: 
pared with the Dreyfus case; it will certainly make 
M. Blum the more anxious to put into effect his proposal, 
approved by the Chamber, for a law to restrain the 
unscrupulous attacks of the French Press. M. Maura 
of the Action Francaise is already in prison for incitemeit 
to murder; M. Blum may well take action agains 
Gringoire and other papers of the Right who conducted 
the disgraceful campaign against M. Salengro. 




















nk * % * 

The Public Order Bill 
The second-reading debate on the Public Orcer Bil 
in the House of Commons on Monday was a remarkabl 
proof of the unanimity with which all parties, excej' 
the Communists and the I.L.P., approve the main prin¢: 
ples and purpose of the Bill. The Home Secretary himsel 
agreed that the Bill imposed some restrictions on existity 
liberties, as indeed it must. But it is important that thos 
restrictions should not exceed what is necessary, ail 
the Government seems ready, as it should, to accefi 
amendments on that point in Committee. Oppositia 
centres on four points and the sections concerning publi 
processions are held to give the police excessive powes: 
the powers of arrest at public meetings do not give the 
ordinary citizen sufficient protection against improp 
police action; the responsibility laid on organisers 
political parties of proving that ‘“ adherents ” guilty ¢ 
abusive language or provocative behaviour do_ not ii 
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ct belong to the party gives a dangerous opportunity to 





. agent-provocateur ; the power of prohibiting political 
demonstrations may too easily be misapplied. All these 





s can be adequately dealt with in Committee. 





int 
ie * * Pa x 


A Household Spy-System 
since October Ist Germany has been experiencing 
yet another extension of the powers of the National 
socialist Party. In the past, the lower Nazi officials 
iave had the duty of supervising and reporting on the 
jives of party members living in the houses and flats under 
their care ; now this duty is extended to cover everyone, 
whether party members or not. Each cell-leader has 
responsibility for some forty to sixty families. His first 
task is to prepare a card-index of all members of those 
families, giving name, age, occupation, and services, if 
any, to the party organisations. The purpose of this 
system, as Officially explained, is to assist the party in its 
propaganda, political and educational. It is difficult to 
believe that the propaganda is worth this widespread 
system of investigation and intrusion into private life 
which it seems to involve ; it is admitted in some papers 
that the system is not wholly popular. It is also suggested 
that the enquiries are of military value, as the Reichswehr 
isinterested in methods of controlling the civil population. 
There have been several protests against this intrusion 
of the party into every home, and the right to ask the 
questions necessary to prepare the card-index has been 
challenged, but unsuccessfully. Germany's talent for 
research is directed now not to science and learning but 
to the private lives of her citizens—so far as they still 
have private lives. 
* * * * 

South Africa’s Governor-General 

Mr. Patrick Duncan, whose appointment 
General of South Africa was announced 
is the first holder of such an office to be drawn 
from the ranks of Dominion politicians. He has had a 
long and varied career in Dominion politics since he first 
went out to South Africa as private secretary to Lord 
Milner; he was Minister of the Interior. of Health. 
and of Education under General Smuts from 1921-1924. 
and is Minister of Mines in General Hertzog’s Government. 
So close an association with Dominion politics may 
sem undesirable in one whose position demands that 
he should be indifferent to party; but in fact such an 
indifference may be expected from Mr. Duncan who 
once, as a Unionist, a bitter opponent of General Hertzog 
has succeeded now in winning even the confidence of the 
South African Nationalists. None the less. even more 
detachment in the holder of such a post seems desirable. 


* * bd * 


The Release of Ossietsky 

The German Government has at length brought itself 
to release Carl von Ossietsky, the pacifist, who for over 
three years has been kept in concentration camps without 
trial. He could not be tried because there is no charge 
against him. He is reported to be in a sanatorium in 
Mecklenburg, a sick man suffering from an incurable 
disease. There are several reasons for his release at this 
moment. From all over the world protests have come to 
the German Government against the continued detention 
and ill-treatment of Ossietsky. His name has been put 
forward for the Nobel Peace Prize; and some time ago 
the German Ministry of Propaganda cynically stated that 
the Government did not wish to be held responsible for 
the death of such a man in prison. The release of 
Ossietsky is no atonement for the injustice and brutality 
with which he has been treated: but the civilised world 
will welcome it as some alleviation of the suffering he has 
endured for having promoted the cause of peace. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Sir John 
Simon was obviously at pains to key down the debate 
on the Public Order Bill. Throughout his speech he made 
no reference to Sir Oswald Mosley and used no description, 
more harsh, of the existence of private armies, than 
that they were “a serious public nuisance.” The result 
was that his speech aroused no enthusiasm and somewhat 
strengthened the belief of men like Mr. Churchill that 
there is no real justification for the Bill. This view, 
however, found little expression in the debate on the 
second reading, but I think more of it will be heard in 
the Committee stages. The only full-blooded attack 
came from the Independent Labour Party and Mr. 
Gallagher. 

x* * * a 

The anxiety ef Liberal-minded men in all parties that 
the Bill may be used to interfere with perfectly legitimate 
expressions of opinion was not relieved in the debate. 
One sentence in’ particular in Sir John Simon’s speech, 
which was loudly cheered by the Right, gave them con- 
siderable cause for alarm. It was that in which, referring 
to the new powers given to the police in control of 
processions, he said that they might include “ require- 
ments with reference, say, to provocative banners.” 
That seems to involve a most questionable limitation 
on the right of public protest and Mr. Churchill muttered 
an interruption—- “ would a banner inscribed ‘ Down 
with the House of Lords * be regarded as provocative ? ” 
But the biggest fight in Committee will be on Clause 6, 
in which the onus of prosecution for the breaking-up 
of a meeting is deliberately placed on the organisers 
of the meeting and not on the police. An amendment to 
delete that clause has the backing of representatives 
from every section of the Government supporters. 
Sir John Simon, though he used powerfu) arguments 
wainst police prosecutions, clearly showed that he had 
in open mind on the subject. It may well be that he will 
bow to the sense of the House and agree to an important 
change in this clause. 


« 
< 
« 
«< 


* * * a 


The debate on the Distressed Areas found the young 
Conservatives in a more truculent and militant mood 
than I have ever seen them during the whole lifetime of 
the National Government. But a good part of the sting 
was extracted their attack by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s statement that he would introduce an 
amending Bill. He did this at the beginning of the debate 
in a speech that in its quietness and sincerity was a 
first-class Parliamentary performance. But it did not 
appease the Conservative Back benchers who were out 
for blood. First Mr. Boothby and then Mr. Cartland 
and Mr. Macmillan smote the Government in a way that 
produced roar upon roar of cheering from the Opposition 
benches. But the most effective of the rebel speeches 
came from Mr. Lennox Boyd. With a better sense of 

~arliamentary strategy he realised that it was far more 
damaging to give the Government credit for what they 
had done before denouncing them for what they had 


{rom 


left undone. 
* * x * 


Had the division been taken after this speech the 
Government might have fared really badly in the 
lobby, but it was followed by one of the most inadequate 
speeches that Mr. Brown has ever made. This brought 
the Labour Party, who, up to then, had had the good 
sense to let the rebels take charge of the debate, to 
their feet again. The result was an all-night sitting, in 
which the Labour Party, by their wild and woolly orations, 
played directly into the hands of the Government, who 
were thereby enabled to round a very difficult corner. 
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CAN DEMOCRACY BE TRUSTED ? 


HEN Mr. Baldwin takes to thinking aloud the 
result is always interesting and sometimes 
disconcerting. His speech in the defence debate 
last week, from the point where he apparently 
substituted improvisation for preparation, makes the 
latter adjective the more appropriate of the two. 
For the Prime Minister, whose speeches on democracy 
in the last few years have been numerous and 
arresting, enunciated in the course of this particular 
soliloquy a theory of democracy that has left every 
convinced democrat aghast. It is likely cnough 
that the Prime Minister’s intentions were better than 
his words. No one who has watched his political 
earecr through the last twenty years will believe 
that he meant to tell the House of Commons that 
he had deliberately fooled the people of this country 
for a party advantage. But no speaker, in the 
House of Commons or out of it, can complain seriously 
if he is assumed by those who hear and read his 
words to mean what he plainly says. And what 
did Mr. Baldwin, in fact, say to the House of 
Commons? The relevant passage of his speech 
is too long for verbatim quotation here, but it can 
be summarised quite fairly. From 1933 he and 
his colleagues were “ worried” about the state of 
Europe; they realised that rearmament was neces- 
sary, but the electorate was pacifist, and “ supposing 
I had gone to the country and said that Germany 
was rearming and that we must rearm-—does anybody 
think that this pacific democracy would have rallied 
to that cry at that moment? I cannot think of 
anything that would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view more certain.” So 
the country was not told, and there was no election 
till the end of 1935. 

Now when Mr. Baldwin is given the benefit of 
every doubt, and the most favourable construction 
possible is put upon his words, this can be accounted 
as no other than disastrous doctrine. The Premier’s 
argument as framed in his own mind was no doubt 
broadly this: rearmament was necessary; only a 
Conservative (if you will, a nominally National) 
Government could be relied on to carry that through ; 
the people in 1933-4 were pacifist and would vote 
against rearmament proposals and defeat the party 
that went to the polls with that for its programme ; 
therefore a more propitious opportunity must be 
awaited, not merely in party, but in the national, 
interests. There would be a great deal to be said 
for that line of reasoning if Mr. Baldwin, when he 
rose in the House in November, 1936, had been able 
to claim that he had put the case for rearmament 
assiduously before the country, with the result 
that when the election came in November, 1935, 
it gave him an overwhelming mandate to rearm. 
That would have been incontestably sound; demo- 
eracy needs to be educated by its leaders, and that 
education must reach a certain stage before necessary 
action can be taken. But no one turning back to Mr. 
Baldwin’s speeches in the month before last year’s 
election can accept that as an accurate description 
of their tenor. Occasional references to a stronger 
defence policy can be found in them—-few election 


speeches fail to include some kind of sop for 
Cerberus—but the essential note of the speeches 
was collective action and _ collective  seeypi, 
(economic sanctions against Italy were just coming 
into force) and the Prime Minister emphasised jo 
the magnitude but the modesty of his rearmamen 
intentions. “There has not been, there is not, and 
there will not be any question of huge armaments 
or materially increased forces ’’—only of modernising 
the Navy and establishing a one-power parity 
standard in the air. he told a Wolverhampton 
audience on October 29th; and two days later the 
International Peace Society received with satisfaction 
the pledge, “I give you my word that there will he 
no great armaments.” 

What the words “no great armaments ” imply is, 
no doubt, arguable. But the public that read and 
marked them (and voted on the basis of them) can 
be excused if it failed to appreciate that they meant 
an intensification of production unparalleled since the 
Armistice was signed, the enlistment of the great 
motor firms of the country for the manufacture of 
aircraft, an increase of £40,000,000 in the Servica 
estimates, with far heavier increases to come, the 
appointment of a special Minister to co-ordinate the 
new armament expansion, by land, sea and air. To 
that programme in itself no exception can be taken, 
Even the Parliamentary Opposition cannot question 
its necessity. It is foreed on this country by the 
armaments which other countries are piling up—and 
of which Mr. Baldwin thought it unwise to apprise 
the electors. The Government’s critics are not those 
who find it bellicose, but those who, like Mr. Chur- 
chill, find its action belated and inadequate. And to 
them Mr. Baldwin replies, with what he himself calls 
appalling frankness and others might term an alarm- 
ing naiveté, that democracy is always two years 
late and that democracy cannot be told the truth. 
That is the ground on which Mr. Baldwin must be 
challenged. Can the people be trusted? The answer 
of Herr Hitler, of Signor Mussolini, is unequivocal. 
The people must be driven and drugged ; for the 
independent-minded and courageous exile or con- 
centration camps or worse, for the rest a suppression 
of all criticism of the dictator, a suppression of all 
facts that run counter to the official policy, and a 
ceaseless perversion of truth by dictated comment. 
What is Mr. Baldwin’s answer? That the people must 
be persuaded by pledges of “‘ no great armaments ” 
to elect a Government to carry out rearmament ? 

It looks disturbingly like that. And right though 
the Prime Minister’s objective is, the method by 
which he claims to have achieved it is fatal to the 
survival of that democracy of which he is so constant 
and so sincere a eulogist. The people of this country 
do not need to be manoeuvred into any policy. It 
may well need to be instructed, and that process 
may often mean delay in taking action which under 
a dictatorship involves no more than the writing of 
a signature.. But Mr. Baldwin cannot claim that 
he spent his time in educating the people to the 
need for rearmament. On his own showing he 
realised the need in 19383, he knew how Germany 
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was arming, but it was expédient to keep silence 
about it then, and till the election was won at 
the end of 1935 on a Leagte of Nations and 
wllective security platform the education of the 
country jn the need for rearmament was carried 
out not by the Prime Minister but by his critics 
on his Own back benches or below the gangway. 
Qn this occasion no grave damage has been done ; 
the Government has embarked on a policy which its 
leader declined to commend to the country, and the 
coniry, recognising facts plainly visible, has rightly 
given the Government its full support. It is for 
other reasons that the Prime Minister’s speech has 
ceated profound disquiet. Democracy, to be effec- 


tive—perhaps even to survive—needs bold leader- 
ship; it has too little of it in this country today. 
It must have leaders whom it can trust, but the 
trust must be mutual. That is an immutable law. 
This people can face difficult situations with as high 
a courage as any. It will listen to everything so 
good a democrat as Mr. Baldwin has to say, and be 
convinced, and act. But it will not be led forward 
with bandaged eyes, and a leader who confesses that 
he kept back what he knew was truth because his 
countrymen would have rejected it and him, will 
soon find himself preaching to deaf ears. The people 
can be trusted, and only the man who trusts them will 
himself enjoy their trust. 


TELEVISION AND THE PEOPLE 


OR some weeks now the British Broadcasting 
F Corporation’s television service at the Alexandra 
Palace has been in operation. It has a radius 
of only 20 miles, and there are not likely to be 
other stations erected in the near future. Re- 
ceiving sets are expensive and will continue to be 
expensive for some time, and the results in television 
so far achieved hardly encourage an _ extensive 
demand. Thus, for the present, television will remain 
a mere toy or hobby of the well-to-do, and effect 
little change in social life. Only when it has been 
made accessible to the masses, when it has become 
commercially profitable, when it can produce effects 
comparable with the cinema or the wireless, shall 
we see what changes it will produce. We can be 
certain that we shall not have to wait long. Within 
ten years we may expect to find as many people 
enjoying television as now enjoy the radio; we may 
expect to find it affecting social life, for better or 
worse, a8 much as those other scientific discoveries 
developed already in this century. Our sense of 
sound has already been miraculously magnified ; soon 
our sense of sight will have been no less miraculously 
extended, and we shall see as much of the world as 
we can now hear. A man by taking thought can add 
not one cubit to his stature; but increasing one’s 
sight seems a small thing beside these extraordinary 
improvements in our powers of perception. We need 
only sit at home and the whcle world will be within 
our field of sight and hearing. It may be profitable 
to speculate what we shall do with these new faculties. 

The Times has already told us of some of the delights 
in store for us. ‘‘ The healthiest curiosity . . . will 
demand to see as much as possible of the real world, 
not of artificially composed entertainment.” “‘ The 
Coronation procession will obviously give a great 
opportunity to satisfy an eager public.” “ How 
delightful to watch Hammond bat and Larwood 
bowl, Perry play tennis and Padgham play golf.” 
Such is the real world. Shall we also see rebellions 
in Spain, misery in the depressed areas, concentration 
camps in Germany, the Scottsboro’ boys being tried 
in the United States? It may be questioned. The 
Times’ forecast of what will be good for us to see is 
no doubt entirely accurate. Yet one pleasure we can 
confidently add to The Times’ list. Sir Thomas 
Inskip reeently attributed the rise of modern dicta- 
torships with some justice to the discovery of the 


microphone. It is perhaps a convenient way of taking 
the guilt from men and attributing it to objects ; but 
even if it is not wholly true we need not deny the 
immense assistance which direct access to the ear 
of every citizen has given to demagogues in their 
ascent to power. They certainly will not miss 
the opportunities provided by television. Signor 
Mussolini’s speeches are broadcast to the entire 
world; there are few moments in Germany or 
Italy when some speech of Mussolini, Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels is not being radiated. Soon now, wherever 
we are, to the music of their voices will be added the 
charm of their presence: it is alarming, realising 
to what use they have put one means of propaganda, 
what they will do with vet another. 

Reflection on such prospects, or others of which we 
have been warned, is sobering. In his ‘ Modern 
Times ” Mr. Chaplin has given us a terrifying illus- 
tration of the possible uses of television—the face 
of the foreman suddenly projected on a_ screen 
and raising a menacing finger at the workman who 
has stayed too long in the washroom. Mr. Chaplin 
is a well-known opponent of modern industrialism ; 
but some of his comments are alarmingly ‘just. 
Is it, then, only the King, the athlete, the dictator, 
the boss, or other figures well known to us now on the 
news-reel—the wife of the Cabinet Minister breaking 
a bottle of champagne on a battleship, the inspector’ 
of guards of honour, the politician making an election 
address, the Dionne quintuplets—whom we shall 
be allowed to see? If that is all we are shown, tele- 
vision will be, not an addition to our faculties, but 
merely a means of emphasising disproportionately 
certain aspects of life. 

This forecast is indeed depressing, and it may be 
hoped it is false. For in spite of pessimism it is not 
possible to regret this latest of the gifts of applied 
science. Perhaps we may even become more hopeful 
by considering the development of the wireless by 
the B.B.C., which is now in control of television. 
It may be urged that many of the possibilities of 
wireless have not been exploited ; that as an instru- 
ment of education it has been used by us with far 
less success than by the dictators as an instrument 
of propaganda ; that, except in music, it has contri- 
buted little to the development or appreciation 
of the arts; that it is apt to sacrifice what is best 
to what is merely innocuous, genteel, and soothing; 
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so much so indeed that the future revolutionary 
may with justice call the wireless and the cinema, not 
religion, the opium of the people. Yet, with all these 
charges admitted, it would be difficult to deny that 
there is a balance of good over evil in the work 
which has been done; the B.B.C. now, with an 
even more important task in hand, should have 
learnt by past errors. It would be useless to expect 
that it will not make mistakes, 


annoy some, 


VENTURE the prediction that Mr. Churchill will be 

the most-talked-of politician in this country in the 
next fortnight. Of all public men today he knows his 
own mind best, and in spite of his erratic movement 
about the floor of the House of Commons in the past 
no one is better qualified to give clarity to, and assume 
direction of, a popular movement that is beginning to 
acquire selfeonsciousness and gain momentum. He 
has played the game over India, fighting the Government 
tooth and nail till the Bill was law, and then pledging 
himself to do nothing to make the working of a law 
carried against his opposition difficult. He has sounded 
ceaseless warnings, exaggerated or otherwise, of the 
extent of German rearmament, and he can claim to 
have tried to tell the people the truth while the Prime 
Minister preferred not to. Next Wednesday Mr. Churchill 
is to deliver a speech on the international situation at a 
luncheon of the New Commonwealth Society, of which 
he is now President, and a week later he will make a 
much more important appearance at an Albcrt Hall 
meeting to launch the new Peace and Democracy move- 
ment—of which curiously little has been heard so far. 
With Sir Walter Citrine in the chair and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Lady Violet Bonham-Carter among 
the speakers the meeting will be something far out of 
the ordinary. But it will, if I am not mistaken, be 
primarily Mr. Churchill’s night. If he bids for the 
réle of democratic leader there may be considerable 
stirrings in the square half-mile south of Trafalgar Square. 


* * * * 


Another Albert Hall meeting to be held next week is 
among the signs of the times. Canon Sheppard and his 
peace-pledge supporters have already filled the hall in 
advance and are arranging overflow meetings in the 
vicinity. They, too, stand for peace and democracy, 
but a different kind of peace, though not necessarily a 
different kind of democracy, from Mr. Churchill. Canon 
Sheppard, moreover, frustrated in his hope of putting his 
case in Germany, is to put it to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and a statement of both case and reply is to be 
published. That should be of real value, though clarifying 
the issue does not mean bridging the gulf. Ifa reconcilia- 
tion between the opposing principles the two Albert Hall 
meetings stand for could be effected, the Canon and the 
Archbishop would no doubt find it possible to settle their 
differences as well, and the foundations both of democracy 
and of peace would be strengthened. But there is little 
likelihood of that, and the two schools must be content 
to differ honestly without recrimination. 


¥ * * % 


The curiosity of certain M.P.’s regarding the existence 
of a censorship of imported literature is not surprising, 
in view of the state of some of the American papers 
on sale in this country. Some have leaves removed, some 
(I believe) have paragraphs blacked out. Who, many 
people are asking, is responsible ? Is some Government 
department exercising a clandestine censorship, and 


if so under what authority ? The answer is that there 
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infuriate others, yet please many. The nine 
skill, boldness, patience and perseverance that i 
gone into the discovery of this new invention 
are enough to make us welcome it. If the Same 
qualities are shown in its development it will be even 
more welcome. That rests with the B.B.C,, for the 
television spectator can only see what he is showy 
When the House of Commons discusses the BBC 
Charter let it not forget television completely, 









is no censorship, and the mutilations of the papers in 

question are catried out voluntarily by the wholesale 

firms who import and distribute the papers. The only 
grounds on which papers can be stopped at the port of 
entry are obscenity or indecency, and the authority jg 
the Customs Consolidation Act. But people who sel 
papers can be held responsible for their contents as well 
as people who write and publish and print them (ag 
one or two of the most reputable distributors in this 
country have found to their cost), and distributors of 
certain American papers whose standards as regards 
both decency and libel are notoriously lax see no reason 
for running risks. So they do their own censoring, 
Whether the mutilations that have been so extensive 
of late come under either of these heads is another 
matter. 

* * * * 

There seems to be room for some difference of opinion 
about the stability of the ‘Queen Mary.’ The Times of 
last Saturday contained on one page a letter from a 
grateful passenger who had been through the week's 
gale and desired to “ thank the designers for providing 
terra firma in mid-Atlantic,” and on another the report of 
the inquest on a passenger who was thrown out of his 
chair as the ship lurched and struck his head against a 
desk, sustaining fatal injuries. The truth, I gather from 
passengers who crossed on the last eastward voyage, is 
that the ship was expected not to roll, and less was done 
in the way of lashing furniture and providing rope-holds 
for passengers than is usual ia smaller vessels. This 
can be easily rectified, and no doubt has been. 

* * a ae 

The computations to which the declaration of the 
latest Woolworth bonus have given rise establish 
triumphantly the credibility of a story which I have heard 
once or twice and always found almost beyond. belief. 
When Woolworths first opened in this country a man 
invested £10 in their shares; some twenty years alter- 
wards (I was assured) that man’s widow was getting from 
Woolworths every quarter a cheque for £7,500 as dividend. 
Impossible ? Not at all, if the current computations 
are accurate. According to them an original investment of 
5s. would this year produce rather over £2,000 in divi- 
dends. An investment of £10 would therefore yield 
£20,000 a quarter. The beneficiary in my modest 
anecdote only got £7,500. But that was some time ago- 

* * * * 

The decision to let this country see the film of The 
Green Pastures does credit to Lord Tyrrell. The Lord 
Chamberlain still bans the play, which almost every 
Englishman visiting New York, where it is presented in 
an atmosphere of complete and impressive reverence, 
in recent years has made a point of seeing. I have not 
myself seen the film, but if it bears any resemblance 
to the play as staged, which no doubt it does, this moving 
representation of a negro conception of the Old Testament 
God should move Londoners as deeply as it moved New 
York, JANUS. 
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Mere 
have 
€ntion 
Same By H. POWYS 
e even 
OF the ¥ the time this article appears, the King will have 
shown, completed his tour of the South Wales Special 
B.B.C. BB fra. He will have seen a very representative selection 
y. the yarious schemes through which the Commissioner, 
ihe Ministry of Labour, and various voluntary bodies 
are endeavouring to deal with the largest concentration 
dl acute “ hard-core ” unemployment in Great Britain. 
Most important as regards numbers affected are the 
e08 in yatious settlements, clubs, community centres and 
olesale iy sil organisations financed largely by Government 
> only iy gauts through the National ( ouncil and the South Wales 
: ‘yncil of Social Service, and incorporating between 
ort of mtn ; P 
ity is 9 and 25 per cent. of the 140,000 unemployed in the 
O sel ae Although I was not able to see very much of this 
5 well york, what Idid see confirmed the view of one of the ablest 
n (ag and most experienced observers of the movement in the 
. this country. He maintained that the Welsh tempe rament 
rs of fy lent itself in a peculiar degree to club and community 
eards life, and said that he had never seen a better spirit than 
ge 
eason i the keen ¢ raft and edu ‘ational classes, the cheerful 
ring, gm! al evenings, the physical training— partly a Ministry 
nsive of Labour activity, this—while the progress of the 
other movement among women was particularly striking. 
Then there are the voluntary amenity schemes like 
those the King will see at Dinas and Abertillery. At 
inion the Glebe Sports Club at Abertillery thousands of tons 
es of cfearth have been shifted, the ground levelled and turfed 
ma -all by voluntary workers who have tools and materials 
eek’s provided for them, and are given a midday meal. Here 
ding again the keenness of the men was obvious, and the 
rt of fg sue applies to the outcrop workings, where unemployed 
hig fy miners work in regular shifts for the coal they need by 
st a permission of the coalowners, to Mr. Peter Scott’s famous 





Subsistence Production experiment, where one could 





























“ only regret that not more than 300 men out of the 6,000 
lone  % 80 unemployed in the almost derelict Eastern Valley 
olds g Were engaged, and to the “ group-holdings ”—glorified 
This  ilotments of about a quarter of an acre each, which are 
grouped together about a community centre, provided 
with some livestock, and embody joint arrangements for 
some of the work. Finally, there is the allotment move- 
the fF ment itself. with nearly 30,000 allotments, of which a 
lish f§ large proportion have received grants from the Society 
‘ard ff of Friends or the Commissioner. 
lief. Certainly all this is ‘‘ ambulance work”; it does not 
nan ff touch the economic problem. But unfortunately ambu- 
ter- ff lances are very necessary things. In one way or another 
om § probably rather more than a quarter of those hit by 
nd, —memployment are being provided with opportunities of 
ons § occupying themselves and securing at any rate a small 
tof increase in their standard of living, while other social 
ivi. | vices are being considerably assisted. 
eld Whatever attempt is made to overcome the economic 
lest §f diliculties of South Wales this work must go on; indeed, 
20. it must be extended as rapidly as possible ; for the fact 
must be faced that tens of thousands of men in the 
he >i particularly the older men- will inevitably be 
| eft outside the scope of any conceivable economic 
ord recovery or fresh industrial developments. 
ay But what attempts are being made to tackle the fun- 
i damental economic problem of providing regular work ? 
° BMr. Peter Scott's Brynmawr Industries only employ 
ot B about 60 people, and after many years are still largely 
ee F dependent upon a goodwill market. The work provided 
NS by the assisted public works—the sewerage and water 
nt B schemes whose traces are to be found all over the valleys, 





the hospital extensions, maternity and child-welfare 
As I 





centres and swimming-baths—is only temporary. 





CAN SOUTH WALES BE SAVED? II. PALLIATIVES 





GREENWOOD 


suggested last week, there can be no doubt that by far 
the most effective economic solution hitherto found is 
labour transference, and no fewer than three Ministry of 
Labour training centres established for the purpose were 
included in the King’s programme. 

Apart from transfer, the only obvious permanent 
provision of work as a result of two years’ working of the 
Special Areas (Development and Improvement) Act in 
South Wales seems to be the settlement of about 70 
unemployed miners and their families at the Boverton 
co-operative farm near Cardiff. 

I am afraid I know little about land settlement. All 
I can claim is to have some knowledge of its difficulties. 
To take a miner or an industrial worker and train him to 
struggle along successfully as an independent small- 
holder is no easy job. The great advantage of the 
Boverton scheme, which was copied from the successful 
Fordson experiment at Boreham, in Essex, is that the men 
work as employees under a manager as they have always 
been accustomed to do. 

The 650-acre farm is being cultivated as a large-scale 
market garden. Close to the main farm buildings a 
well-planned housing estate is nearly ready and _ there 
is a community-centre with an obvious community 
spirit. The men get the current agricultural wage of 
33s. 6d., are charged 4s. a week for their houses, and 
when the farm begins to pay, after provision for 
managerial expenses and capital repayment and interest, 
they will share the whole surplus. The venture is 
financed by the Commission through the Welsh Land 
Settlement Association, and it was most encouraging 
to hear from the energetic and obviously able manager 
that the produce was selling well in the nearby Cardiff 
market and the farm looked like getting on a paying 
basis before long. 

If Bovcrtcn is successful it may point the way to 
a much more rapid development of land settlement 
than has yet proved possible. Three more estates 
have been bought by the Welsh Land Settlement Asso- 
ciation and one of them will probably be run on the 
same lines. But at present the whole programme of 
the association only provides for the settlement of 500 
families over a period of years. 

At Boverton there is something to see. The remainder 
of the existing Government plans to help South Wales 
economically need an exercise of the imagination. 
I was not sure whether I had found the site of the new 
Trading Estate near Pontypridd, and the people I asked 
were not sure either. They had heard so much, they 
said, and nothing had materialised. However, I could 
assure them that the estate actually existed as an office 
in Cardiff and that one factory at any rate was going 
to be put up. The Trading Estate site at Port Talbot, 
which in contrast to the Pontypridd venture is to be 
a private enterprise—if the money can be found— 
I failed altogether to locate, but an informative A.A. 
man showed me the green fields where the Bridgend 
shell-filling works are to be erected and I also saw the 
land purchased for an R.A.F. aerodrome not far from 
Boverton. 

Wholly problematical are the results of various investi- 
gations now in progress. The Commission has made 
a grant to the South Wales Development Council for 
a gencral economic survey of the region and its industrial 
possibilities under the guidance of Professor Marquand. 
It is nearly finished, but nobody quite knows what is 
going to be done with it. Then some £2,000 were 
provided for an investigation of oil production out of 
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South Wales coal, but as I was told it cost about ten 
times as much to put an adequate quantity through 
the testing plant of Imperial Chemical Industries at 
Billingham, perhaps unduly high hopes should not 
be set on this, or even on other private tests. 

On the day I left, all the South Wales papers splashed 
the mam features of Mr. Malcolm Stewart’s Report 
in headlines across their pages. Big Work Schemes 
for South Wales. Bridging the Severn: Oil from Coal 
Plants : a National Park: a factory for calcium carbide : 


DICTATORS’ PROPAGANDA 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HE mistake of all propagandists has been to suppose 
that the psychological movement which they 
observe in the society around them is destined to go on 
continuously in the same direction. Thus we see that 
in a time of scepticism, sceptical propagandists announce 
with triumph that superstition is dead and reason trium- 
phant. In a time of religious reaction, Christian and 
nationalistic propagandists announce with equal satis- 
faction and certainty that scepticism has for ever been 


destroyed. Both, it is hardly necessary to say, are 
wrong. The course of history is undulatory, because 


(among other reasons) self-conscious men and women 
easily grow tired of a mode of thought and feeling which 
has lasted for more than a certain time. Propaganda 
gives force and direction to the successive movements 
of popular feeling and desire; but it does not do muck 
to create those movements. The propagandist is a 
man who canalises an already existing stream. In a 
land where there is no water, he digs in vain. 

In a democratic State, any propagandist will have 
rivals competing with him for the support of the public. 
In totalitarian States there is no liberty of expression 
for writers and no liberty of choice for their readers. 
There is only one propagandist—the State. 

That all-powerful rulers who make a regular use 
of terrorism should also be the most active propagandists 
known to history seems at first sight paradoxical. But 
you can do anything with bayonets except sit on them. 
Even a despot cannot govern for any length of time 
without the consent of his subjects. Dictatorial pro- 
paganda aims first of all at the legitimising in popular 
estimation of the dictator’s government. Old-estab- 
lished governments do not need to produce certificates 
of legitimacy. Long habit makes it seem “ natural” 
to people that they should be ruled by an absolute 
or constitutional monarch, by a republican president, 
by a prince-bishop, by an oligarchy of senatorial families 
—whichever the case may be. New rulers have to 
rove that they have not usurped their title, but possess 
some higher right to govern than the mere fact of having 
grabbed power. 

Usurpation, like any other crime, has to justify itself 
in terms of the prevailing code of values—in terms, 
that is to say, of the very system which brands it as 
a crime. For example, in Italy during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries there were two acknowledged 
sources of political power: the Empire and the Church. 
For this reason the men who had succeeded, by fraud 
or violence, in seizing the government of a city, 
generally hastened to have themselves appointed 
Vicars of the Church or Hereditary Captains of the 
Empire. To be able to tyrannise effectively they 
needed the title and appearance of constitutional 
authority. Since the French Revolution, the recognised 
sources of power have been the People and the Nation. 
When modern despots have to legitimise their usurpations 
they do so in terms of nationalism and of that humani- 
tarian democracy they themselves have overthrown. 
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State-provided inducements to attract industries to enjo 
Special Areas: and so on. People with whom | ¥ I ha 
seemed to feel that at last something was goin Rey as bes 
done. Will they be disappointed ? se tia 

Only the ‘Government can answer that quest — 
All I shall attempt in my concluding article next a poll 
is to estimate the prospects of success assuming "9 eid 
action is taken more or less along the lines of Mr, Stewart’ RA ide 
Report. And they depend not only on what js in of actu 
for South Wales but on what South Wales does for itself, IB finally, 
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Positive 
They issue propaganda to prove that their régime jy ip tive Pt 
for the good of the people, or else, if the economic fac; ff torial I 
make nonsense of such a claim, for the good of that speech, 
mystical entity, different from and superior to th fp negativ' 
mere individuals composing it, the Nation.’ But th sai" 
general acknowledgement that his government is legit, § than ‘I 
mate is not enough for the totalitarian dictator ; he such we 
demands from his subjects that they shall ‘all thin f 42% 
and feel alike, and he uses every device of propagand, § “@PCT 
in order to make them think and feel alike. 

Complete psychological homogeneity occurs among 
primitive peoples. But the conditions of such hong. §., 
geneity are, first, that the population be small ; secondly, scien 
that it shall live in an isolation due either to geography : 
or to the exclusiveness of the local religion ; and, thirdly N™ 
that its system of production shall be more or less com §+* | 
pletely unspecialised. European dictators may wish t§ it ¢ 
try to make their peoples as homogeneous as ‘a tribe There , 
of Melanesians, to impose upon them a conformity a differen 
complete as that which éxists among the Australian based « 
aborigines. But ‘circumstances must finally prove to the im} 
strong for them. Fifty million professionally specialised ~ | 
men and women cannot live together without empha official 
sising one another’s natural diversities. Nor, ‘with and act 
the best will in the world, can the dictator isolate declares 
himself from all contact with the outside world. This "¢ be 
is one of the reasons why, in the long run, he is ” the 
bound to fail. plan 

Meanwhile, he is sure of at least a partial and temporary days a : 
success. Dictatorial propaganda demands obedience and anythir 
even considerable financial and other sacrifices; but the We 
by way of compensation it assures the individual that, defeate 
as a member of a chosen nation, race or class, he is —s 
superior to all other individuals in the world ; it diss: pare 2 
pates his sense of personal inferiority by investing him — 
with the vicarious glory of the community; it give §" = 
him reasons for thinking well of himself; it provides “ vse 
him with enemies whom he may blame for his ow a 


shortcomings and upon whom he may vent his latent 
brutality and love of bullying. Commercial propaganda 
is acceptable because it encourages men and women ti 
satisfy their sensuous cravings and offers them escape 
from their physical pains and discomforts. Dictatorid 
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propaganda, which is always nationalistic or revolt: :. 
tionary propaganda, is acceptable because it encourages scion | 
men and women to give free rein to their pride, vanity 7 
and other egotistical tendencies, and because it provide —_ 
them with psychological devices for overcoming thet f me 
sense of personal inferiority. Dictatorial propagand§ 
promotes the ugly reality of prejudice and passion to = 





the rank of an ideal, Dictators are the popes d 
nationalism; and the creed of nationalism is that what 
ought to be is merely what is, only a good deal more 86. 

All individuals seek justifications for such passiom 
as envy, hatred, avarice and cruelty; by means d 
nationalistic and revolutionary propaganda, dictator 
provide them with such justifications. It follows there 
fore that this propaganda of the dictators is certail 
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Tes ty M to enjoy 4 temporary a eon Pe Bien ao run, 
spoke Mf 4s 1 have said, the —_— a yo Fae ucing a uge, 
r to be educated population to u i spiritua homogeneity of 
4 savage tribe will tell against it. 5 urthermore, human 
ston ME jeings have 2 strong tendency towards xektnmnty and 
t week ME decency’ (If they had not, they would not desire to 
1 that HF Jegitimise their prejudices and their passions.) A doctrine 
ewart Me that identifies what ought to be with the lowest elements 
S don ME of actual reality cannot remain acceptable for long. 
itself, HF Finally, policies based upon a tribal morality simply 
won't work in the modern world, _ The danyer is that, 
jn process of proving that they don’t work, the dictators 
may destroy that world. Dictatorial propaganda may 
he classified under two heads: negative and _ positive. 
Positive propaganda consists of all that is written ; nega- 
sime 4 tive propaganda, of all that is not written. In all dicta- 
ic facts torial propaganda silence Is at least as important as 
of that speech, suppressio vert as suggestio falsi. Indeed, the 
tO the je negative propaganda of silence is probably more effective 
ut the fp as an instrument of persuasion and mental regimentation 
legit. than speech, Silence creates the conditions in which 
rs hep such words as are spoken or written take most effect. 
think @ An excess of positive propaganda evokes boredom and 
gan exasperation in the minds of those to whom it is addressed. 
among 
homo. 
ondly, 
fn AZI Germany has become the most heavily armed 
i come unit in Europe today. Why all this armament ? 
ish to It is certainly not to meet any danger from without. 
tribe fp There are in Germany three answers provided by three 
ity as different schools of foreign policy, which are themselves 
Hralian based on three sepa rate conceptions, the crusading idea, 
re too the imperialistic idea and the pan-Germanic idea. 
ialised @ Lhe idea of crusade enjoys wide popularity. It has 
mpha- official recognition, as witness the tirades against Russia 
wilh and action in the Spanish civil war. Communism, it is 
solate § declared, must be stopped in the interests of civilisation. 
This The best defence is attack, but there is a scepticism as 
he js {0 the practicability of what one may call the “ official 
plan” of the crusade, It is remembered that in old 
Jorary days Russia lost many battles without her enemies gaining 
se and qaything. Charles XII of Sweden, the great Napoleon, 
but fp the Western Powers in the Crimean War, Japan, have all 
that, defeated Russia in war, but Russia remained and remains 
ie a unconquered, ven if areas of the Russian Soviet Union 
diss. euld he separated, they would still be centres of an alien 
y him nationalism, Furthermore, the Soviet army is a very 
gives different thing from that of Imperial Russia. It is run 
vides A modern lines and the old abuses of commissariat and 
“aa discipline are no more. The feeling in the Russian army 
latent today is neither Communist nor Marxist nor Asiatic, but 
ganda passionately pan-Russian. Even so perfect a war- 
hii machine as that of Germany would find the new Russian 
capes defence forces a very formidable obstacle—quite apart 

















fom the geographical fact of Poland. 

The popular idea of a crusade against Russia is criti- 
ised in Germany by groups which are beyond any sus- 
pion of Marxist sympathy. Many officers who inherit 
the traditions of the old General Staff, captains of 
industry, important groups representing agriculture cast 
ff the Elbe, large landowners of great social influence, 
remember the success of Bismarck’s foreign policy and 
recall that its key was friendship with Russia. In a 
ense, too, the Bismarckian policy was continued in the 
post-War period. The Treaty of Rapallo was the first 
ndependent action of German foreign policy after the 
eace and it proved very profitable. Count Brockdorff- 
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atl tantzau, the guiding mind of German diplomacy in the 
hell ‘tresemann period, lived for the idea of a German- 


‘ta sen rapprochement, and he was certainly no lover of 
, a 





Advertising experts are well aware that, after a certain 
point, an increase in the pressure of salesmanship produces 
rapidly diminishing and finally negative returns. What 
is true of commercial propaganda seems to be equally true, 
in this respect, of political propaganda. Thus, most 
observers agree that, at the Danzig elections, the Nazi 
propagandists harmed their cause by “ protesting too 
much.” Danzig, however, was a free city ; the opposition 
was allowed to speak, and the ground had not been pre- 
pared for positive propaganda by a preliminary course of 
silence and suppression. What are the effects of excessive 
positive propaganda within the totalitarian State ? 
Reliable evidence is not available. Significant, however, 
in this context is the decline, since the advent of Nazism, 
in the circulation of German newspapers. Protesting too 
much and all in the same way, the propagandists succeeded 
only in disgusting their readers. Suppressio veri has one 
enormous advantage over suggestio falsi: in order to say 
nothing, you do not have to be a great stylist. People 
may get bored with positive propaganda; but where 
negative propaganda is so effective that there is no alterna- 
tive to the spoken and written suggestions that come to 
them, all but the most independent end by accepting 
those suggestions. 


PAN-GERMAN AMBITIONS 


(The author of this article is a well-known German authority on international affairs, who must, for obvious reasons, 
remain anonymous. | 


Communism. Even German democracy and liberalism, 
filled though they were with anti-Russian feeling, realised 
that there is no essential clash between Russia and 
Germany either in foreign policy or in economics. These 
two great countries can supplement one another as 
perhaps no other two in the world. The Nazi Government 
itself has made many economic agreements with Russia, 
in spite of all agitation. The very grave economic state 
of Germany must make many a German doubt whether 
a crusade might not be a gigantic and tragic blunder. 
Why need Germany meddle with Russian Communism ? 
The British Empire and the United States are in good 
diplomatic relations with Russia, without evidence of 
any popularity of Communism in these countries. 

The second school of foreign policy is the imperialistic. 
Germany, it is believed, could solve difficulties of raw 
materials and lack of space by an oversea Empire. 
This is reminiscent of the colonial policy of the eighties. 
Bismarck was no colonial enthusiast, yet he tried to 
obtain certain territories—none too valuable as it turned 
out—for German colonisation. These colonies never 
enjoyed great popularity in Germany before the War, 
though they were useful for naval propaganda. During 
the War a colonial programme was recommended by 
enlightened statesmen and politicians, such as Dernburg, 
Solf and Delbriick, rather as an antidote to irresponsible 
suggestions of annexations in Europe. 

Quite recently the colonial question has been revived, 
in spite of many protests and warnings. But a colonial 
programme is more likely than any other to produce 
tension between Germany and England, and English friend- 
ship or, at least, English neutrality is after all the condi- 
tion of many of the aims of Nazi foreign policy. England 
has not definitely rejected discussion of a redistribution 
of colonial mandates, but it is evident that a concrete 
agreement with England on colonial affairs is not at the 
moment at all likely. 

Germany’s colonial programme is at bottom a problem 
of prestige. She would hardly improve her, economic 
situation were she to regain her former colonies. Oppor- 
tunities of settlement in them are few, and on her own 
territory she will be able to offer far more valuable land 
to farmers. The former German colonies yielded little 
in the way of metals and minerals, and of raw materials 
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not much beyond. coffee, hemp, cocoa and bananas. The 
export of these articles would not fetch much, for there 
is already an oversupply of them. Olives and tropical 
timber might be of some small value. The total of the 
possible exports from Germany’s former African terri- 
tories would be somewhere around sixty million Reichs- 
marks. From this must be subtracted the actual cost to 
Germany of their maintenance, perhaps twenty to twenty- 
five million Reichsmarks. The gain would be trifling. 
Moreover, apprehensions of religious and racial difficulties 
have been awakened in England and elsewhere by 
Germany’s internal policy, so that an increasing feeling 
has arisen throughout the world against the transfer of 
African natives to the Nazi government. 

Thus the position of German Imperialism is awkward 
and precarious. Old anti-British echoes, from the period 
of the Boer War and the naval seare, have been renewed 
in Germany. Such propaganda has had some popular 
success. It seeks to excite feelings against England by 
drawing attention to her difficulties at Geneva, in Palestine 
and in India. Some political hotheads even discuss the 
thrilling opportunities of a German air attack on England. 
This, they think, would provide at last an honourable 
revenge of poor disunited Europe against faithless 
Britain. But, taken as a whole, these “slogans” effect 
little, despite the appeal they make to popular prejudices 
and _ illusions. 

The third. school propounds the pan-German idea. 
This too was a product of pre-War days and is now 
deeply rooted. There are many French-speaking people 
who live outside the French Republic—in Canada, 
Belgium and Switzerland. They do not think of becoming 
French subjects. Great Britain, Italy and Spain have 
similar experiences, which are common to the history 
of all great languages and cultures. In spite of these 


EN JONSON used, I fancy, two different methods 
in translating (sometimes the wise may be tempted 
to call it ‘“‘ conveying ”’) the sense of the classical authors 
whom he had studied from his days at Westminster, and 
whom he so much loved. Sometimes, in his professed 
translations, he follows his original with an exact and 
painful fidelity. But he had also another way which is 
far more stirring. There are times when he simply takes 
his cue from the Latin or Greek original, and then lets 
his own Muse soar, as if he were writing what the musicians 
call “‘ variations on a theme.” Thus, in the little collec- 
tion called The Forest, there are two poems to Celia, which 
are both, in a sense, translations from two lyrics of 
Catullus. But Jonson plays with his original in a happy 
gaiety ; and in the second of the two poems he blends, 
in a new and delicate melody, passages from both of the 
Latin lyrics which had set him singing. 

There is one of the poems in The Forest which is of 
particular and peculiar interest as an example of Jonson’s 
art. It is a song, also addressed to Celia—a song that is 
often sung today—* Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
Reading, the other night, the late Hugh Macnaghten’s 
Little Masterpieces from the Anthology, I came across 
his translation of a poem of Agathias, a poet who belongs 
to the sixth century a.p. The first half of Macnaghten’s 
translation (which is the only part here in question) runs 
as follows 

“ Wine tempts me not, but, would you make 
Me drunken, here am I. 
Touch with your lips and give: I take ; 
Now, soberness, good-bye.” 
To this the translator adds a note. “ The first and the 
best of Ben Jonson’s two stanzas to Celia is a reminiscence 
of this poem. By adding a second stanza Ben Jonson 




















obvious facts, the idea of an Empire, uniti 
speak German, has become the strongest polit 
of National Socialism. As it happens, a large proport; 
of German speakers under foreign rule liye tt ™ 
comparatively short distance of the frontiers of the Ree, 
Bohemia, Austria, Switzerland, Alsace offer tempting ae 

All political factors considered, it therefore Seems 
probable that a war for the pan-German idea 4 
the only one on which National Socialism aly 
resolve without seriously risking its whole system 
We are living today in a period of extreme danger of 
war, at least till the autumn of 1937. German armament 
is almost as nearly complete as armament ean be; the 
economic situation in Germany is deteriorating alarmingly 
In order to endure, National Socialism must constantly 
make coups. “England’s lack of interest in all Centyy| 
European questions is well known in Germany, It js 
gencrally recognised that Russian activities in Euro 
are very limited and will be more so in the near future. 
National Socialism, finally, is observing with eager interest 
all French domestic crises and hopes that. Franc’, 
preparedness will diminish. 

. Bismarck’s masterpiece of foreign policy was to localis. 
his three wars. Can National Socialism do the same! 
Belgium’s example shows what kind of action may ty 
expected from small and weak countries under the strong 
military pressure of a colossal neighbouring Power, 
Belgium’s improved security means greater danger for 
Czechoslovakia and Switzerland. Those countries may, 
in turn, improve their security at the cost of Belgiun, 
and so the process will go on until all are naturally 
swallowed up by Germany. Behind all popular “slogans” 
of a crusade against Communism, behind all the illusions 
of Imperialism, the pan-German idea proves again to 
be the real danger for European peace. 
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DRINK TO ME ONLY 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER 


seems to me to illustrate the Greek proverb that ‘The 
half is more than the whole.’ ” 

I was a little hurt by this criticism of a poem which, 
to me, is as near perfection as anything I know. I was 
also stirred by a half-memory, which led me to doubt 
whether the poem of Agathias had been, in any way, the 
inspiration of Jonson’s song. I turned accordingly to my 
copy of Jonson’s works, and there I found, as I expected, 
a note by Gifford (based on an observation of Cumberland, 
who had his knowledge, it would seem, from the great 
Bentley) which told me the source from which Jonson had 
drawn both the stanzas (not one only, but both) of his song. 
It is a curious source. It is the Letters of Philostratus— 
Flavius Philostratus, better known as the author of the 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana, who wrote in the first half 
of the third century of our era. These Letters of Philo- 
stratus (if they are the work of Philostratus) are a collection 
of precious and semi-metaphysical erotic musings, 
which might easily appeal to a later age (the age of 
Donne as well as of Jonson) occupied with a metaphysical 
cult of love. In any case Jonson had read them ; and 
they are the inspiration of his song to Celia. Reading 
letters 24 and 25 (in the old order: they are renumbered 
differently in our modern editions), he found the inspire 
tion of his first stanza. Reading, a little further on, 
letters 30 and 31 (again in the old order), he found the 
inspiration of the second. Sometimes he translated 
literally from Philostratus ; sometimes he executed 
“variations on a theme.” Here is the original matter 
from which he drew. Let the reader judge for himself. 

“ Cups,” writes Philostratus to the beloved, “ are made 
of glass; but thy hands make them silver and gold, 9 
that their crystal glitter must needs be given by thy eyes: 
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—— 
Jay them aside; bid them farewell; drink to 
only with the eyes (époi povors Tporive trois dupace); for 
+ was from tasting the delight of his eyes that Jove 
oe to his side a fair cup-bearer [Ganymede]. Or if 
a wilt, do not waste wine ; pour water only into the 

plet ; then putting it to thy lips fill it with kisses, and 
ve it so to the needy : there is none so loveless that he 
desires the grace of Bacchus after the grapes of Venus ! ” 
This passes, simplified and purified, into the first half of 
Jonson’s first stanza (as, by the way, I fancy that, less 
simplified and purified, it also passed into the poem of 
Agathias). 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine : 


Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.” 


me 


The next Letter of Philostratus gives the cue for the second 
half of Jonson’s first stanza ; but it is only a very faint 
and far-off cue. ** Thou seem’st,”’ Philostratus writes, 
“to give men drink from thine eyes, as if they were 
springs of water, and thou wert one of the nymphs. How 
many dost thou stay when they are hasting on! I first 
and foremost, when I see thee, thirst, and I am stayed, 
even if I be unwilling : I hold the cup back, and put it not 
to my lips, but I know that I drink of thee.” . . . This 
js transcended (there is no translation) in the four finest 
of Jonson’s lines, where the mention of Jove’s nectar 
perhaps comes as an echo from the mention of Jove and 
his cup-bearer in the previous Letter : 
“The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine.” 
Jonson now skips some four letters, and proceeds to 
Letter 80 (always in the old order). Here he reads “ I 
sent thee a wreath of roses, not honouring thee (and yet 
I do), but doing some grace to the roses themselves, so 
that thev should not be withered.” This becomes the 
first half of the second stanza. 
“T sent thee late a rosie wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be.” 
Finally he comes to Letter 31. The substance of this 
letter, which suggests the use of a gift of roses to form a 
couch, has a sort of preciocity of eroticism. Jonson 
extracts a pure elixir from its final sentence. “ If thou 
wilt do a grace to thy lover, s¢nd him back again the roses 
that have faded, no longer breathing of roses only, but 
also of thee.”’ This is ennobled into 
“ But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me: 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee.” 

What a curious and amazing story it is. Jonson never 
acknowledges his debt to Philostratus, any more than he 
does his debt to Catullus : he expected his reader, I take 
it, to know. But I should never have known if it had not 
been for the acid Mr. Gifford, reporting the discovery 
(as he puts it) of “* Mr, Cumberland, or rather Dr. Bentley.” 
It was he who guided me to the Letters, gave me the 
references, and even added, in his note, some _ brief 
portions of the original Greek. 

Writing as I am in Cambridge, I cannot but apologise, 
as I conchide. for never having discovered, until a week 
ago, that Jonson was a Cambridge man and a member 
of St. John’s College. (Or was it Trinity ? The authorities 
differ.) But it seems that he was only a member for some 
few weeks, or at the most months—returning to London, 
for want of means, to serve with his step-father in brick- 
laying. In later life he was Master of Arts in both 
Universities, apparently honoris causa (“ by their favour. 
hot his studies,” as he put it) ; and loving learning. wherever 





found, he honoured both equally. His dedication of his 
Volpone—* To the most noble and most equal sisters, the 
two famous Universities *"—may well supply a toast for 
all of us who, like Jonson, are’ debtors to both of the 
sisters. 

mR * a * 

[Since these words were written, a friend has directed 
me to Dr. Mackail’s note on the poem of Agathias. He 
notes that the general sense of the epigram may be 
compared with a passage in Philostratus, “ almost 
literally translated: into English by Jonson.” What is 
here written is a gloss or rather modification of his note, 
unknown to me at the time of writing; but it is even 
more a gloss and interpretation of Gifford’s note.] 


MOVING WITH THE TIMES 
IN MANCHUKUO 


By RALPH MORTON 


H” sat with elbow on table, legs crossed and foot 

dangling, smoking a cigarette and flicking the ash 
thoughtfully on to the beaten mud which was the floor. 
His steady eyes smiled with frank detachment. By his 
casualness he welcomed us into his confidence. And his 
aloof disregard of all the niceties of etiquette made the 
hovel into which he welcomed us seem a not inappropriate 
office for the village magistrate. 

For hovel it could only be called with its mud floorand 
walls of mud bricks. The large glass windows, recently 
fitted, as the raw unpainted wood of the frames showed, let 
in a more inquisitive light than the old paper-covered 
lattice windows and sent the eves straying from the files 
and inkpots and letter-trays to the broken pot supporting 
one of the legs of the table and to the stove standing on 
three bricks with the ashes raising their little hill on the 
floor beside the higher mountain of the coal. 


The squalid accommodation and the paraphernalia 
of officialdom were quite subordinated to the sense of 
human intercourse. A fussy official would have made 
his files and stamps seem out of place in such a stable. 
A more courteous host might have made us conscious of 
the ubiquitous mud. Our host waved us to a seat and, 
as he and his assistant occupied the only two chairs, we 
had the honour of sitting on his bed, which was, of course, 
no movable article, but part of the house and built of the 
same mud bricks. He passed us cigarettes politely for he 
passed them to us in his fingers. He gave careful orders 
for the infusion of the tea and had it passed to us in large 
bowls which we grasped thankfully and held tight in our 
frozen hands. And we chatted as freely as any one does 
in Manchukuo, for we felt that here, however matters 
were reported to headquarters, human considerations, 
and not red tape, ruled. Here graft and squeeze and 
influence lost their disrepute and business was conducted 
on the basis of human relationships. 


For the Chinese system of doing business depends on 
all the interrelations of life and our relations were happily 
complicated. My companion was the landlord of the 
farm, of which the house was rented to the village magis- 
trate, and the village magistrate was his nephew. The 
magistrate had been ill for some time and our host was 
his deputy. So we had the complicated situation which 
makes for the easy conduct of affairs in China. 

Our business done, we talked of bandits. We gave our 
news. South-east of the town from which we had come 
there were said to be a hundred. Many people had 
been robbed. It was thought that they must have come 
from the direction of this village. 
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“There were not a hundred, only sixteen,” he replied 
laconically. 


“The story with us was that the local soldiers on being 
moved to Moukden for training for further and more 
active service had preferred to remain, although in an 
unofficial capacity, in the neighbourhood of their own 
homes.” 


He said that that might be so. He had been left with 
only three men. But the place w.:, not badly off as 
the local militia had guns. The three soldiers, as probably 
we had seen, were engaged in drilling.the local squads of 
the People’s Army. 

We asked about it. 

All the men under forty had to come in for twenty 
days’ training: drill for four hours a day. 

‘** And after the twenty days what do they do?” 

“They go home.” 

“To be called on in an emergency ? ” 

“‘T suppose so.” And he smiled. 


And then he began to ask me questions. What did 
I think of the relative strengths of Russia and Japan ? 
How long would Manchukuo last ? 


Then as I was trying to be as wise as a serpent and 
as harmless as a dove, my companion’s eye caught 
the desk calendar and he broke in: ‘* What did you 
do about the celebrations today ? In our town every 
organisation had orders to celebrate the foundation of 
Manchukuo and to send in a report of how the orders 
had been carried out.” 


“We did it all by telephone. There was no difficulty. 
There was no need to hold a meeting. We carried out 
the orders to the letter and it was all reported to head- 
quarters by telephone.” 

We rose to go. 

* Don’t hurry.” 

Languidly he took down from a nail his fur hat, strolled 
with us through the courtyard and stood with us as 
we watched the People’s Army drilling. A hundred 
men were divided into several squads. Some were 
resting on the ground. One clustered round us. Three 
were being drilled. They obeyed the commands almost 
as intelligently as a flock of sheep obeys the barking of 
a sheep-dog. They kept no firmer a line. With the 
skirts of their blue robes flapping round their knees 
and their feet swathed in white cloth socks stuffed in 
thick cloth shoes, they raised their “knees up” very 
raggedly. But the corporal and his two assistants 
had none of the precision of the sheep-dog and none 
of the cultivated invective of the English sergeant. 
Chinese curses are only effective when spoken in hot 
anger. And these men were far from being even serious. 
Drillers and drilled were more interested in me and were 
not afraid to show it. 


I bowed to the official and strolled off. Soon I was 
through the fields. Ilooked back. All that differentiated 
the farm-house from its neighbours were the notices 
hanging by the gateway, the squads of men drilling 
and the telephone wires reaching to it and beyond. 
The telephone is new. The village has no post office, 
and the villagers were accustomed to no direct com- 
munication with the world beyond. But an_ enter- 
prising Japanese installed the telephone, and now all 
the peasants use it. As no peasant can afford to have a 
telephone in his own cottage the man in charge undertakes 
to scour the fields for the wanted man while his corre- 
spondent holds on at the other end. The peasants are 
quick to appreciate the advantages of civilisation and 
their masters, here as elsewhere, find the telephone an 
asy way out of a difficulty. 


— 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


WORLD! O life! O time! as Shelley ejaculate 
How right he was then (1820, I suppose), anq ee 

right I am now to say it again in 1936. Indeed, one feels 
that these three apostrophised catastrophes are even 
more overwhelming now, if possible, than then; but 
perhaps their tremendousness never suffers change 
though their quality does. 

Be that as it may, it is not odd that three distinguished 
writers, speaking at a Book Exhibition the other day, aj 
implied that there should just now be no literatur 
produced for mere entertainment, mere beauty, mere 
style ; none not concerned with the stern realities of the 
hour. “ We are living in so dangerous an age,” said fp. 
Priestley, “‘ that literature cannot afford to play.” 
Poets, said Mr. Herbert Read, are serious, determined 
and almost all revolutionary. “I am not concerned,” 
said Mr. Stephen Spender, “ with writing a particulay 
kind of poetry, but with writing about something I believe 
to be very important. The poet has to make a synthesis 
out of the moral life of our time, and this life is lived gt 
this moment on the political plane.” 

Only, of course, partly true. But increasingly, as more 
minds grow more sensitive to wrongs age-old and new, and 
more resolute to mend or avert them. Much of the world of 
thought and letters has grown revolutionary, in one 
direction or another; it concerns itself with social and 
political injustices, with poverty, freedom, peace and war, 
For the world and human life, this must be all to the good; 
for letters, the good is not so certain ; the question is, at 
least, debatable. Great grievances have made great 
literature ; and have also, on occasion, flawed it. When 
Marvell flung in among his hollow seas, his sea-monsters 
that lift the deep upon their backs, his figs, pomegranates, 
and golden lamps in a green night, a reference to “ the 
prelates’ rage,” it is, one feels, not so good; the rebel 
Puritan has shouldered the poet aside. When into the 
dirge for Lycidas stalks the irate St. Peter to lecture 
Anglican incumbents, poetry retires during a fine hot 
indictment suitable for presentment to Convocation. Not 
that one would spare either passage. And today there is 
a strong case (we naturally feel today’s cases to be strong) 
for piping all hands to the service of the hazardous world, 
for the poet, the prose-writer, and the priest to spend 
themselves on causes, if they can do anything to save those 
imperilled and drifting ships, World, Life and ime, 
from the rocks, 

There will nevertheless, I suppose, always be the per- 
verse, unpolitically minded artists, word-weavers, scholars 
and entertainers, bent on their craft alone, who see art 
in large letters and life in small. Painting and sculpture 
seem less affected than literature by the contemporary 
scene; they become not more representational of life 
and its problems, but deliberately less ; often they inhabit 
and develop in a fantasy world of their own, such as 
the romantic, dreamy, unrealistic world of the surrealists, 
and of some of Mr. Epstein’s statuary. This is (perhaps *) 
what those who dislike, even to defacement, the statuary 
of Mr. Epstein resent. Here, one can imagine their saying, 
is a man trying, at a time like this, far-fetched experi 
ments in form: what about LIFE ? and they chuck soot 
over his statuary, chalk up a swastika, rude emblem of 
violent political feeling, and swashbuckle off, one up on 
the unpractical craftsman. 

We are fighting a fire: who but a Nero or the village fool 
will fiddle while it burns instead of manning the hose? 
As it will always burn, so long as World, Lite and Time 
endure (at least, it always has) will there ever again, now 
that we are grown so fire-conscious, be a time to fiddle 
and a time to dance ? 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
—— 









Gyn, One of the very few things on which South Africans 
of both races, and whatever their politics, are agreed is 
that South West Africa, formerly German South West, 
must remain an integral part of the Union. Any South 
jfican Government, whether of the Right (the 
Dominionites), of the Left (the Republicans), or of the 

resent Centre United Party, will oppose to the utmost 
jmit any move to restore Germany to our western 
horder. 

But while there is this unusual unanimity in the particu- 
yr case of South West, the same cannot be said of the 
general issue of Germany’s return to Africa as a colonial 
Power. The Nationalist-Republicans under Dr. Malan, 
jor reasons Of domestic politics, parade a vigorous pro- 
Germanism as a counter to the pro-British sentiment of 
most of the rest of the country. Ever since the colonial 
question same to the fore Dr. Malan has been saying 
as provocatively as possible that the Union should “ help 
toredress the crime of Versailles” by insisting on African 
colonies being given to Germany. In recent months 
Dr, Malan has become more definite and has been 
insisting that Tanganyika in particular should revert 
to German rule. 

On the other wing the Dominion Party has been 
careful not to commit itself. It tends to the extreme 
Conservative view of “‘ no bartering of the Empire” but 
vill probably endorse whatever official policy is adopted’ 
by the British Government. From the information 
available here the British Government seems to have 
fuid ideas on the subject and the Dominionites are 
solving their dilemma by indicating vaguely that it is 
an impertinence on the part of South Africa to interest 
herself in these matters of high policy at all. 

But the results of the recent Provincial elections have 
shown that both the Nationalists and the Dominionites 
now count for little in the South African scheme of things. 
Dr. Malan in addition has weakened his position and 
made himself look a little foolish by being unable, for 
reasons, of practical politics, to advocate the return of 
South West to Germany. By urging so enthusiastically 
the return of Tanganyika he has laid himself open to 
the obvious retort that he is being peculiarly generous 
with other people’s property. 

South Africa’s views on the colonial question will be 
formulated for a long time to come by the Fusion Party. 
What the present views of the Fusionists are is not easy 
to define. By tradition and for reasons of race a very 
large number of South Africans sympathise with and 
admire Germany. ‘There is a wide body of sympathy 
for Germany’s colonial aspirations, and Mr. Pirow, as 
spokesman for the Government, has committed the 
country to the general principle that Germany should 
again become an African Power. Mr. Pirow’s pronounce- 
ment has, on the whole, been well received, but we have 
not got much beyond the generalisation, On his return 
from Europe Mr. Pirow declared that the development of 
air-power has put Tanganyika on the Union’s borders, 
and that therefore the Union could no more acquiesce 
in Germany returning to Tanganyika than it could in 
Germany returning to South West. With unimportant 
exceptions public opinion has rallied to this view as well. 
But, with South West and Tanganyika ruled out, pro- 
found mystery surrounds the question where in the Afri- 
can sun Germany is to be given a place, and Government 
spokesmen have been singularly uncommunicative. There 
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Cape Town, October 5th. 
has been much scrutiny of the map of Africa, and the only 
conclusion most people have been able to come to is that 
Mr. Pirow must haye had in mind the French and British 
mandated territories in the Cameroons or Togoland. 


The immediate future of South West Africa is as 
obscure as ever. At present it is under a constitution 
of its own, which has practically broken down, and the 
territory is nearly bankrupt. A highly competent com- 
mission which went into the matter recently produced a 
most informative report, but unfortunately its distin- 
guished members were unable to achieve unanimity in 
their recommendations. With the exception that there 
is no suggestion of return to Germany, the report reflects 
the differences which exist in the territory upon its own 
future. The Commission’s revelations of Nazi intrigue 
in South West and the fear that Nazism may spread to 
the Union—we already have a semi-Nazi movement 
complete with heils, shirts, swastikas and anti-semitism— 
has given a fillip to the view that South West must become 
a fifth province of the Union. The Government has 
given no hint of its intentions, but there is a lot of 
support for the fifth province idea. If this comes about 
South West will be given the same status as the Cape 
Province or the Free State, with its own provincial 
council and representation in the House of Assembly 
and the Senate. 

The blow which the prestige of the League has received 
at the hands of Italy has profoundly upset calculations 
in this country as far as external relations are concerned, 
of which Germany’s colonial ambitions are only a part. 
While the League was a force there was a ready-made 
solution of the latent conflict in the Government Party 
between those who maintain that the Union should have 
a completely unfettered and individual foreign policy 
and those who fear a policy which might drop out of 
step with the rest of the Empire. It was the League 
which solved the thorny constitutional problem of the 
right of neutrality and made it entirely an academic 
matter. Both General Smuts and General Hertzog 
have been able to avoid awkward constitutional queries 
by saying that war and peace were matters to be deter- 
mined by Geneva and that South Africa was bound to 
follow the League. The League canalised our foreign 
policy and made it non-contentious. 

The eclipse of the League threatens to alter all this 
and to throw foreign affairs back into the party arena. 
The Dominionites will be able to rage at any signs that 
the Union is not blindly following Downing Street, and 
the Nationalists will make the most of any sign that the 
Union is being subjected to control from Britain. It is 
this underlying conflict in our domestic politics, the 
desire to keep foreign affairs out of party strife by setting 
up the League as an over-riding authority, which accounts 
to a large extent for the vigour with which the Union 
Government has been advocating the carrying-out of 
the League Covenant in the letter and the spirit. It 
will be this factor, as much as the profound influence 
wielded by General Smuts and his faith in the League, 
which will govern the Union’s attitude at Geneva. Our 


delegate, Mr. Te Water, has said before, and I think he 
will say many times again, that the fault at Geneva lies 
not in the Covenant but in the signatories to the 
Covenant.—I am, &c., 

Your Sourn AFrricAN CORRESPONDENT, 
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Many of the imperfections of this world are very obvious, others less so. In either case a recognition of 
deficiencies is a necessary preliminary to improvement. In the articles that follow, Tne Spectator, 
following its established practice of devoting its Christmas Number to the discussion of a particular 
theme from many angles, presents the views of a number of distinguished writers on reforms and advances 
which they think requisite in fields with which they are specially familiar. 
eo, a 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM AND THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P. 


NTIL recently social policy has been focussed on 
the mother and the infant, on the school-child, 
on the sick and on the aged—on the early morning and 
the evening of life, and on the family primarily for the 
sake of its youngest and its feeblest members. This 
policy has surely missed the needs of just that element 
in our population on which all social health depends. It 
has forgotten the youth between the ages of 18 and 25, 
freed from school, dragging his moorings from the family 
home, needing for his health not medicine but activity, 
claiming from society not a dole but a career. 

The population problem, properly regarded, is nothing 
but the symptom of this social disease and of this social 
neglect. The only real adventure in life open to the mass 
of mankind is to marry and bring up a family ;_ the ten- 
dency of our day is to close even this adventure to the 
rising generation, or to hedge it about too narrowly with 
fears for the future. 

There is much talk today about the population problem ; 
let us try to bring that talk to a point. The pivot on 
which the whole life of a nation must necessarily swing— 
its main breeding stock, its main industrial and, in the 
last resort, its main military strength—is its population 
between the ages of 20 and 44 inclusive. In 1911, on the 
eve of the Great War, the male population of these ages 
in England and Wales numbered 6,670,000. The nation 
‘cannot, let us suggest, allow it at any time in the future 
to fall below 6,000,000. 

Today the male population of these age-groups numbers 
about 7,600,000; it will rise to over 8,000,000 in 1945; 
by 1955 it will have fallen again to about its present figure. 
So much is certain; any further prophecy involves a 
large clement of conjecture. But the safest opinion 
appears to be that in the fifteen years 1955-70 it will fall 
to about 6,350,000 and may fall below 6,000,000; and 
that by 1985, fifty years hence, unless positive steps are 
taken to reverse present tendencies, it will not execed 
5,600,000, and may be much less. On either assumption 
there will be a similar, but rather more rapid, fall in the 
female population of corresponding ages. That, at least, 
is the risk against which a prudent Government must 
provide. If we desire to arrest the future decline of our 
male population aged 20-44 and to stabilise it at about 
6,000,000, we must aim at keeping the annual number of 
births up to a level of at least 600,000. 

The number of births began to fall below that level in 
1934; it should not be diflicult to keep it up to that level 
during the next few years, but it will become increasingly 
difficult as time goes on. During the next twenty years 
our breeding stock will not be seriously impaired, but the 
age and sex distribution within it will become steadily 
less favourable to fertility. So far as males are concerned, 
the ten-year group 20-29 will be about 14 per cent. 
smaller in 1955 than in 1935. The female population 


aged 20-44 has already reached its peak. In every yey 
since 1927 the female stock of the nation has been failin 
toreproduce itself. In 1955, the females of 20-44 will hardly 
outnumber males. Our policy must, therefore, pe 
launched at once, but it must take the form of a steadily 
intensified campaign over at least the next twenty years, 

Now to consider a programme. Obviously, in such 
a situation mere propaganda will not save us. We 
must address ourselves to the disease, not merely to 
the symptom. The disease lies chiefly in one appalling 
fact: that the percentage of unemployment is greater 
between the ages of 21 and 24 than at any earlier or 
later age. Unless we can wipe out this scandal we 
cannot claim to have a social policy fit for a civilised 
nation. 

And it is so easy to wipe it out. The surplus to be 
absorbed into commerce and industry is so small in 
relation to the total labour force of the nation. Three 
things only are needed: a little more systematisation 
of recruitment and training ; a somewhat more regular 
spacing of promotion; and, to that end, a little more 
provision for superannuation. In such a policy, it is 
important to improve our present arrangements for 
education and vocational guidance. The two improve- 
ments most required are a system of compulsory day 
continuation-schools up to the age of sixteen, and the 
abolition of all examinations below the age of fifteen, 
But this is less important than superannuation. The 
evil lies in the fact, not that our schools are turning 
out misfits for industry, but that industry has no room 
for the fit. 

There is one obvious cure for this. Hundreds of 
industrial firms are deterred today from establishing 
proper provision for superannuation only by the cost 
of providing for “back service.” Let the national 
exchequer, claiming the degree of discretion demanded 
by a state of emergency, assume as much of that liability 
as may be necessary to establish superannuation schemes 
in those industries where recruitment and promotion 
are most blocked by the presence of elderly workers, 
and where a superannuation scheme can, therefore, 
most inerease the absorptive capacity of industry. 

Having thus relieved youth of the nightmare of 
unemployment at the very threshold of adult life, let 
the State direct its energies to removing the positive 
deterrents to marriage which are at present inherent 
in its own social policies. Particularly let it revise 
its housing policy to meet the needs of the young 
married couple. At present, the joint effect of the 
Rent Restriction and Housing Acts is undoubtedly 
to discriminate against the newly-married. And _pro- 
vision for their housing needs must be accompanied 
by a new consideration of the needs of the growing 
family. Otherwise it is not too much to say that the 
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trict enforcement of the Overcrowding Act will make 
it im ssible for most wage-earners to bring up a family 
of four children. 

We have only space for one further recommendation. 
the history of the unemployment assistance regulations 
ads to one clear conclusion : unemployment relief 
pased in part upon the size of the family is inconsistent 
yith a wage-system which wholly ignores that factor. 
jn the light of the population problem and of unem- 
joyment assistance, the idea of Family Allowances 
jssumes @ quite new importance. One Conservative 
at least must confess himself a convert to that idea. 
The subject, of course, bristles with difficulties, but 


qurely at this moment one plea at least can be urged. 


DESIDERATA 


‘If we are spared a new economic collapse, we are entering 


upon a period of rising wages. Let the trade unions 
resolve _that their next demand shall- be for the 
introduction of (a family-allowance element into 
the wage-system, and let the State be ready to put 
national machinery at the service of industry for this 
purpose. 

These recommendations concern mainly the young 
weekly wage-earner. Another article would be required 
to deal with the equally urgent problem of “ middle- 
class ” youth. Here we can venture only one emphatic 
statement: that the “ professional” family can only 
be preserved by the offer of cheap, if possible free, 
secondary education, unhampered by means tests. 


IN MEDICINE 


By SIR WALTER LANGDON-BROWN 


OR the medical man the discussion of desiderata 
F in medicine chiefly resolves itself into consideration 
of organisation. The interests of the public health are 
served directly by the organisation of medicine as one 
of the social services, and indirectly but no less import- 
antly by the organisation of research. Let us consider 
each of these. 

Preventive medicine is the impersonal side of our 
contribution to social service. It has won such great 
triumphs in the control of epidemics that it is ‘curious 
to find a gap still open that could be so easily closed in 
its protective armour. I mean the provision of a clean 
milk supply. Much attention has been given to the eradica- 
tion of tuberculous infection by milk, yet as we know by 
the outbreak of scarlet fever at Denham, of typhoid 
just recently at Bournemouth, and of undulant fever 
at various places, milk-borne epidemics still continue, 
which could be prevented by pasteurisation. The cost 
of this to the community could hardly exceed that 
levied by such outbreaks, not to mention the risk to life 
they entail. It is urged that pasteurisation destroys the 
vitamins in milk, but this is only a practical objection 
in the case of those living on milk alone, and these con- 
centrated vitamins could easily be added. 

Allied to this is the question of dietetics in general. 
The public are intensely interested in this and will 
continue to lend an ear to specious cranks unless the 
medical profession provides them with more leading 
of a scientifie sort. Diet kitchens are rapidly forming 
part of the ordinary equipment of hospitals and dieticians 
are being soundly trained there. To my mind it would 
be an advance of great practical value if the services of 
these dieticians could be available to the general public. 
The doctor could then give a prescription for a diet in 
scientific terminology which would be translated by 
the dietician into a series of menus, just as his prescription 
for medicines is made up by a dispenser. I suggest, 
therefore, that a dietician would be a helpful adjunct to 
a chemist’s shop. 

Coming to the personal side, a step is being taken 
in the right direction by closing the gap in medical care 
between the school age and the age for insurance benefit. 
Everyone will admit the great benefits that have sprung 
from the routine examination of schoolchildren. A 
glance at a photographic group of elementary school- 
children today compared with one taken 30 years ago 
isa revelation. When we hear so much of the number of 
(3 men revealed by medical examination during the 
War, we must remember that men who were then of 
military age had grown up before this system had taken 
shape. It is not true, as alarmists maintain, that the 
health of the community is deteriorating—all vital 
Statistics, prove the contrary. What is true is that we 
have become more health-conscious, and rightly so. 


Much, however, remains to be done, and the enormous 
spread in the size of our towns has rendered the provision 
of adequate playing-fields at once more necessary and 
more difficult. But they are an important part of pre- 
ventive medicine, to follow up and maintain the benefits 
derived frem medical supervision at school. 

Just as the mediaeval church claimed that its function 
was to look after the spiritual welfare of every citizen 
from the cradle to the grave, so we want a complete 
sequence of medical supervision throughout life beginning 
with ante-natal clinics and maternity benefits, then 
school inspections and workers’ insurance up to the care 
of old-age pensioners. Now, while the organisation of 
this must come under the State, or municipality, it is 
important that as far as possible the work should be 
‘arried out by part-time medical officers. Only in this 
way can the patient have a reasonable freedom of choice 
of doctor, which is essential in such a personal relationship. 
Only in this way also can the general practitioner be 
associated with the scheme as he should be if general 
practice is to continue to attract the right type of man. 
By this means the sturdy individualism of the British 
temperament can be reconciled with public control. 

Body and mind are so closely linked in the maintenance 
of health that much greater facilities must be afforded 
for carly treatment of the psychoneuroses. We know 
how early in life the seeds of psychoneuroses are planted, 
and child-guidance clinics are needed to prevent them 
from taking root and causing much remediable suffering 
in later life. Mental pain is harder to bear than physical 
pain and is often more enduring. The enormous burden 
which such an institution as the Tavistock Clinic is strug- 
gling to carry is eloquent testimony of the urgent need 
for sane psychotherapy. Its very success adds daily 
to its burdens and to its waiting-list. Industrial fatigue 
and delinquency are other psychological questions the 
scientific study of which has begun but which need 
support and extension. Here, again, the rapid formation 
of large suburbs where a communal life has not had time 
or opportunity to develop intensifies these problems. 
We are gregarious animals, and without a favourable 
social environment our better qualities languish. Lone- 
liness in a crowd is disastrous to physical and mental 
health alike. On the mental side further extension of 
facilities for the early treatment of breakdown without 
the stigma of certification is much needed. 

On the physical side provision is needed for those 
expensive aids to diagnosis which pathological laboratories 
and X-ray departments can supply ; such methods must 
be within the reach of all members of the community 
as required. In the same way treatment reaching the 
standard attained in the best voluntary hospitals must 
be available for all, in wards attached to such institu- 
tions, at a fee consonant with the income of each. Nor 
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is it possible to regard complacently the retention of 
large hospitals in crowded centres. Hippocrates founded 
his hospital and medical school on a pleasant island and 
fitted them with a library, gymnasium and other ameni- 
ties. In this respect, as in some others, we shall have 
to return to the methods of the father of medicine, as I 
reflected on going over the new Cardiff Municipal hos- 
pital, situated outside the town on a breezy headland 
overlooking the Bristol Channel. 

On the Continent one repeatedly encounters sanatoria 
for the treatment of various diseases admirably situated 
on the mountain-side or amid woodlands, a custom well 
worth following in this country on a much larger scale 
than is done at present. Ina disease such as tuberculosis 
a return to the old surroundings is frequently disastrous, 
and the plan so brilliantly initiated and so successfully 
carried out by Sir Pendrill Varrier-Jones at Papworth 
must be widely imitated. Here, after the patient has 
sufficiently recovered, he or she is put or trained to work 
in healthy surroundings, and so a flourishing number of 
industries have sprung up on a business footing. There 
are cottages for married couples, and no child born there 
of a tuberculous parent has developed tubercle. The 
psychological value of all this in making the tuberculous 
patient feel no longer an outcast but a useful member 
of society is enormous. 

That a woman should die in giving birth is the most 
piteous of all tragedies, and maternal mortality is an urgent 
problem. On this point statistics have sometimes been 
wrongly interpreted. Thus with the reduction in the size 
of families, the more dangerous first confinements form a 
larger proportion of total births. St. Marylebone has been 
stigmatised for its high maternal mortality, regardless 
of the fact that it contains a large maternity hospital and 
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N writing on the subject of the Army, I should like 
at the outset to emphasise the fact that defence 
is one and indivisible. Though the Air has added a 
new and very powerful form of offensive, wars can only 
be won by the combination of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force in their correct ratios under a single direction. 
Fundamental adjustments at the outbreak of war are 
impossible. Inadequate though the powers of the 
Minister for Co-ordination are, something is being done 
in this direction. In the recent operations in Egypt and 
Palestine the three arms worked well together, and in 
the latter case there was actually a joint commander ; 
but there is still a great deal of leeway to be made up 
as regards the provision of men and material in the 
requisite proportions, unity of control, amalgamation 
of common services, a department of supply, and the like. 
Most of our troubles are a legacy of our ill-fated action 
in those disastrous days following the War, when the 
machine built up during four years of conflict was ruth- 
lessly broken down without its being replaced by a 
sound organisation capable of expansion when needed. 
Only the most strenuous efforts will enable us to 
reconstruct our forces in time to avert disaster. 

The Achilles’ heel in our scheme of national defence 
is now the Army. The Navy enjoys a_ traditional 
popularity. Everyone appreciates the fact that command 
of the sea is vital to the existence of the nation. For 
the Air Force, which appeals so strongly to the spirit 
of youth today, we have been promised parity with the 
strongest Power within striking distance of our shores. 
It is the offensive weapon of the future; in addition 
to the direct assistance it gives to the Navy and the Army, 
its réle is to shatter the opponent’s national morale, 
destroy his docks and arsenals and render his seat of 
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many nursing-homes where the complicated 
cases naturally congregate. The problem of 
too obvious to need emphasis, but here again 
are misleading. Naturally, if we reduce mortality f 
the diseases of earlier life, as we are doing, the dis - 
of later life such as arteriosclerosis and cancer vil 
larger, since we are not immortal. The fact that external 
easily recognisable cancerous growths are not increasing 
points to the conclusion that the more frequent Tecognitio 
of internal growths is due to improved diagnostic methods 
It is certain, however, that cancer originating jn the 
bronchial tubes is increasing concurrently with the 
increasing use of tar, a cancer-producing substance, op 
the roads. Surely this is more than a coincidence, The 
roads appear to be exacting their toll on the medical siq. 
as well, though fortunately not so terribly, as on the sy. 
gical. Here is a subject calling loudly for further researc) 
The importance of medical research has been recognised 
by the establishment of the Medical Research Coungj 
and of late both Oxford and Cambridge have realised the 
value of carrying on such research where the resources of 
the associated sciences are available. Sir Farquhy 
Buzzard, in his presidential address to the British Medical 
Association at Oxford, showed a clear and wide Vision 
of Health Centres radiating out from centres for research, 
And now Lord Nuffield is enabling his dream to come true. 
One word of caution ; we must not be discouraged if some 
of the seed lavished on research falls upon stony ground, 
Francis Bacon said that the scientific method went fay 
to level men’s wits. Herein he made a great mistake, for 
he disregarded the scientific use of the imagination, 
Research must be given a free hand, and immediate 
results must not be impatiently anticipated. For the wind 
of inspiration bloweth where it listeth. 
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government untenable. By reason of our geographical 
situation, we are particularly vulnerable, and on ow 
supremacy in the air depends our survival as a first-class 
Power. 

The Army is the least popular of the three services, 
Yet just as neither the Navy nor Army can exist without 
the Air, so the Navy and Air are helpless without the 
Army. Wars can only be won in the last resort by men 
on the ground. We do not need, nor can we afford, an 
army of the Continental type, but, as it is now equipped, 
and at its present strength, it is impossible for the Army 
to ensure that our defence system as a whole can operate 
smoothly. The Army has to maintain — permanent 
garrisons in various parts of the Empire; to furnish 
the military part of Home Defence; and to provide a 
force to answer emergency calls overseas for the mainten- 
ance of imperial and national security. For the 
performance of these tasks our regular peace-time estab- 
lishment is only 115,000 men, less by 21 infantry battalions 
than in 1914, though our peace commitments are greater. 
It is essential that this small force should be maintained 
at the highest possible pitch of efficiency in equipment, 
training and numbers. 

Unfortunately, the position in all these respects is 
unsatisfactory. As regards equipment, the state of 
things is shown by the fact that when our solitary brigade 
of 200 tanks was stripped of light machines in order to 
meet the crisis in Egypt last autumn, we were reduced 
in this country to 14-year-old tanks quite unfit to take 
the field. Until recently, very little financial provision 
was made for new material, experiment or’ research, 
over and above the bare amount necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining the Army in being, or for replacing 
equipment that had beconie, or was rapidly becoming, 
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Manocuvres, by which alone the efficacy of 
ons and their practical employment to the 
pst advantage can be studied in peace, have had to 
be curtailed for lack of funds, Further expenditure 
ypon equipment and training must be provided without 
delay’ ; 
js regards recruiting, the figures are gravely dis- 
quieting. The requirements for the current year are: 
Regular Army, 387,000; Territorial Army, 86,000 ; 
Supplementary Reserve, 21,000. A serious difficulty 
arises from poor physique. Of 68,000 men, 31,000, 
or 47° per cent., were rejected on medical grounds, 
From our regular Army a permanent garrison of 3,000 
oficers and 60,000 men has to be found for India, and 
90,000 men annually for oversea replacements. Under 
our present system the Home battalions supply drafts 
and replacements for the battalions on foreign service. 
Qur oversea garrisons have already been reduced to 
the margin of safety, and the drying up of the stream 
of recruits will have an adverse effect on the efficiency 
of the Army as a whole, It is impossible to give depleted 
wits a proper training. Another problem whicli has 
to be faced is the contingency of sudden calls upon the 
Amy; for recent operations in Egypt and Palestine 
troops had to be scraped together from all parts of the 
Empire and garrisons were scriously weakened. 


absolete. 
pew weap! 


To remedy the deficiency in numbers the first step 
tobe taken is to popularise recruiting. The chief obstacles 
at present are the monotony of the training, the dislike 
of foreign service, the inadequacy of the pay, poor 
accommodation, and what is most important of all, 
the uncertainty about after-employment. I am glad to 
see that the Army authoritics are at last beginning to 
take the public into their confidence about the daily life 
of the soldier, but much more might be done than at 
present. ‘The most obvious methods of approach are the 
Press and the cinema; route-marches for the purpose 
of showing the colours and ‘* At Homes” are others, 
As regards training, instruction should be made more 
dastic and strictly practical; a greater attempt should 
be made to appeal to the intelligence of the individual 
and to enlist his co-operation. In the case of recruits 
who fail to come up to the required physical standard, 
function and aptitude should be taken into consideration ; 
the same standards are not required in all branches of 
the service. 

With regard to oversea service, the period of six 
years might be broken by one free passage on 
leave to England. As to pay, while the soldier is not 
badly off as compared to men in unskilled trades when 
uniform and rations are taken into account, the actual 
amount which he receives in cash is small. One cannot 
expect the flower of the younger generation to enlist for 
anet sum of 14s. a week when the unemployed man 
draws 17s. The man in the ranks should receive a flat 
rate of 3s. a day. The extra sum involved is small in 
comparison with the urgency of the need. Barracks vary 
greatly in comfort. In some cases, soldiers are still 


accommodated in huts built during the War, and 
this is a matter which should receive immediate 


attention, 


Then there is the all-important question of after- 
employment, uncertainty about which is one of the 
chief deterrents at present. Employment to all who 
are discharged with a clean sheet must be guaranteed. 
The Police Forces, the Post Office, and other Government 
departments which are supported by public money, 
and industrial concerns which take Government contracts, 
should be compelled to reserve a large proportion of their 
vacancies for service men, and vocational training 
while they are in the Army should be especially directed 
towards fitting them for their employment in_ these 





capacities. A man should be able to step straight 
from the Army into his civil job. If these measures 
were adopted, the solution of the question of recruit- 
ment would be in sight. 

I now turn to the Territorial Army. . Though usually 
regarded as the second line of our forces, it actually 
provides the first line in anti-aircraft and coast-defence 
at home. It would in case of emergency be called upon 
to support the Regular Army overseas, serving in its 
own units. The importance of the Territorial Army 
cannot be overestimated; in the class of man recruited 
it is considerably superior to the old volunteers and 
militia. The establishment is at present 130,000. The 
chief obstacles to recruiting seem to be difficulty with 
employers, and obsolete equipment. Pressure must be 
put upon employers of labour to give greater facilities 
than at present to their men to attend drills, field days 
and their annual camps of exercise. Obsolete equipment 
is a definite deterrent to keenness on the part of those 
who feel they may be called upon to fight under a 
handicap. The whole equipment and training of the 
Territorial Army must be overhauled and modernised 
even at the cost of considerable expenditure. The 
National Defence Companies provide an opening for 
older men. This force also requires official support 
and encouragement. The companies should be turned 
out periodically for training and inspection, for the 
purpose of taking over duties of a semi-military nature, 
such as the guarding of bridges and power-stations, 
the prevention of sabotage, and for dealing in con- 
junction with the fire brigades with outbreaks of fire. 
More encouragement than at present must also be given 
to the Officers’ Training Corps which proved such an 
invaluable source of supply of officers in the War of 
1914-1918. 

To sum up, we are faced with the prospect of an 
early failure of the supply of men for Home Defence, 
garrison duties abroad, and a field force to meet emer- 
gencies. By 1988 the position will be critical. The 
history of the past decade shows that unilateral dis- 
armament, so far from ensuring the peace, actually 
invites attack from strong and unscrupulous neighbours. 
A united Empire is the best guarantor of world peace. 
The question of national defence is one which concerns 
not merely the Cabinet and the Ministers of all Depart- 
ments, but the whole nation, and the only remedy is a 
national awakening to the perils of the situation and 
the realisation that under a voluntary system service 
in the defence forces must be made _ sufficiently 
attractive to draw men of the right type in the requisite 
numbers. 

The voluntary system is on its final trial; if it fails, 
we are left with no choice except some form of con- 
scription or disaster. Conscription, while suitable for 
continental countries with long land frontiers, is opposed 
to British tradition. Nor do I believe that it is suited 
to our Imperial needs. A voluntary army is not only 
better, but in the end it is more economical. Con- 
scription takes a young man away from his civil career 
at a critical age. A disproportionate amount of 
money would also have to be spent upon staff and 
equipment, and in addition a long-service professional 
force for garrison duty abroad would have to be 
maintained. 

A final point to which I should like to call attention 
is the necessity for the co-operation of the Dominions 
in a scheme of Imperial defence. A joint scheme of 
defence on land and sea and particularly in the air, 
is essential. Proposals should be considered in all 
their aspects immediately and be ready for ratification 
at the time of the Imperial Conference to be held next 
year. If the steps suggested above are taken in time, 

the perils ahead of us may yet be averted. 
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By SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 


HAT are the aims, principles and objects of man’s 
life in society ? Marxists will reply, like the 
wicked, in the words of the Psalmist (xvii, 14-15): “ to 
have their portion in this life, to fill their bellies and to 
have children at their desire.” That is a philosophy 
which, whithersoever it may lead, will not bring peace. 
Western European civilisation is Christian; it is, in the 
words of Douglas Jerrold,* the civilisation of reconcilia- 
tion which we need more than peace, a term which today 
denotes an interval devoted to the propagation of irrecon- 
cilable ideas and to preparation for the war which must 
decide which of them is to prevail. Civilisation can 
only endure if Christianity renews its hold upon Europe. 
x0d works through man and must be served by man in 
and through the world, in spirit and in truth, by men 
who are prepared to obey not the second only but both 
of Our Lord’s Great Commandments. 

Concentration on the second of these is mere secularism, 
and leads to what Spengler calls ‘ Caesarism,” for it is 
certainly possible, by imposing a rigid discipline upon 
a nation, to assure for cach individual a larger supply of 
material comforts ; but the price paid may be too high, 
To be able to obey the First Commandment, to develop 
his natural gifts, man must be able to know and love God 
by serving Him: in other words, he must give religion, 
which is the First Commandment, the first and not the 
second place in his thoughts. 

Religion (the origin of the word is doubtful, for Cicero 
connected it with relegere) has its contemplative side, 
expressed in monasticism, as well as that of good works 
and personal conduct. The sense in which I use the 
word is that defined by the O.E.D. as “ recognition on 
the part of man of some higher unseen power as having 
control of his .destiny and as being entitled to obedience, 
reverence and worship.” The word comprises also “ the 
general mental and moral attitude resulting from this 
belief, with reference to its effect upon the individual or 
the community,” as well as the “ acceptance of this 
fecling as a standard of spiritual and practical life.” Our 
religion must be that of Christ, at least to the extent of 
the Two Great Commandments and in the broad sense 
of the definition quoted above, which is within the ambit of 
all, gentle and simple, and truly represents, as many can 
testify, the deepest convictions of the vast majority of 
our people. 

We cannot say of this our religion, “ I believe, but I 
am not certain’’?: thus far, our belief is held with a 
certainty which, with some, may extend to every article 
of the Creed, and with others may go no further than 
belief in Our Lord’s Commandments, in His redemptive 
mission and power, and in the Spirit of God which is 
within us and is from God as the author of our being. 
That, in the words of the Catechism, is what we “ chiefly 
learn” from the Creed. This is, moreover, what we 
chiefly need for, as Milton said (Against Prelatry 1641) . 
“the Englishman of many other nations is least atheistical. 
and bears a natural disposition of much reverence and awe towards 
the Deity ; but in his weakness and want of better instruction 
. .. he may fall not unlikely sometimes, as any other landman, 
into an uncouth opinion. Yet, wherever mention is made of 
countries, manners, or men, the English people . . . may deserve 
to be accounted a right pious, right honest, and right hardy nation.’ 

If we are to keep the religious spirit alive, we must 
keep and strengthen our Churches. I use the plural 
word because varieties of tradition and of outlook require 
the freedom of expression which in its turn involves the 
existence of Churches wherein different aspects of 
Christianity are emphasised. 





* They that take the Sword, 1935, p. 18. 
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“Relig 
Christianity is unique among world religions in its ter 10 
emphasis on works as, in a real sense, the justificatig ore 
of faith, but it is not less true that “ good works» ie gab men 
founded upon a religious foundation are likely to do mon oa 
harm than good in the end. There is much truth jn the yo a 
saying that “half the time of the wise is occupied jn ig 
undoing the damage done by the good.” Some of the ae 
worst aspects of social life are a direct consequence ane 
of misguided philanthropy. When Nietzsche derided On lit 
Christianity as a herd-religion he revealed his oy, («wer 
limitations, for .it is essentially a personal faith, based jy of the Pr 
upon the ultimate responsibility of the individual fo eth 
his own actions and for working out his own salvation, seve 
Too many of us are so much concerned with the affairs ie dit 
of others that we devote little time to searching our sl 
own hearts—that is one of the salutary processes jncyj. J [iertas] 
cated by religion. The test of a good churchman may § 0a 
well be not “‘ what will you do ? ” but, “ what do you wish “The 
to become ? ” human 1 
Toleration is sometimes regarded as a Christian virtue’ two 
I suggest that it is not a virtue but an expedient ; stead. cha I 
fastness with patience, faith with charity, hope without [jo the P 
fear, these are the part of the Christian armoury. We nt © 
may be tolerant of those who seek our own lives, but not 
of those who would take the lives of those for whom we 
are trustees. Professing the religion of reconciliation, 
we may be tolerant of those professing other faiths, 
endeavouring to understand them and perhaps to learn 
something from them. As individuals we may tolerate N th 
those who seek militantly by every means at their Rt 
disposal, whether we regard them as fair or foul, to suppor 
subvert the faith we individually profess, but we may At pres 
not tolerate those who by such means seek to subvert of the 
the faith, that is to say the religion, of those little ones; Works, 
i.e., With immature minds, for whom we are responsible, church 
There are in every branch of knowledge men who are althou 
entitled by their learning and experience to speak with §@% 
authority; in no department of life is this more true = 
Wi 


than of religion. We kill those. who do murder: we 
imprison those who debauch the bodies of others: we 
hold ourselves free, within limits, to restrain those who 
would violently subvert the State: we punish scores 
of thousands of persons every year for petty offences, 
from betting, card-playing and pitch and toss in a publie 
place to singing (not for money but for joy) on a fine 
evening on the high road. 

Shall we refuse to condemn those who would subvert; 
not our political institutions and customs, many of 
which would be improved thereby (provided they 
were not wholly destroyed in the process), but the 
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moral foundation of our collective civilisation and Conse 
of our individual lives? Toleration must have its §® Put 
limits if civilisation is to survive: the world-spirit is a Ac 
strong swimmer, but it needs a life-belt. That life-belt Devel 
is religion. Civilisation is not so firmly based that it byall 
no longer needs the watchful protection of its elected of th 
guardians. Where no reconciliation is possible, quietism shoul 
must give place to a more militant philosophy. reads 

The religious outlook has all the qualities attributed State 
by Saint Paul to charity ; once it is understood and deeply J" 
felt, most current political controversies become matters §°™P 
of expediency. Social legislation, the proper sphere of flung 
socialisation or of private enterprise, the proper status auth 
and reward of labour, are questions not of principle authe 
but of expediency, to be discussed temperately in the _— 
light of experience, in which the Churches of this land are — 
not as rich as they are apt to assume. 9 





There is to my lay mind no better framework into 
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ih to fit such matters than certain Papal Encyclicals 
shi which I extract the following: 

on the status of the worker: 


eaches the wealthy owner and the employer that 
.. gorkpeople are not to be accounted their bondsmen; that 
iis man they must respect his dignity and worth as a man 
pay Christian . . . and that it is shameful and inhuman to 
men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon them 
a as so much muscle or physical strength.” —Rerum Novarum, 


jo XI, 1891. 
Qn the rights of the State over the family : 


“The contention that the civil government should at its option 
inde inte and exercise intimate control over the family and 
ri household is a great and pernicious error.” —Rerum Novarum. 


On liberty : 
“We must now consider briefly liberty of speech and liberty 
tthe Press. It is hardly necessary to say that there can be no 
: hight as this, if it be not used in moderation, and if it pass 
“aie the bounds and ends of all true liberty. . . . In regard, 
jovever, to all matters of opinion which God leaves to man’s 
fe discussion, full liberty of thought and of speech is naturally 
yihin the right of every one , for such liberty never leads men 
suppress the truth, but often to discover it and make it known.” — 
Libertas Pracstantissimum, Leo XIII, 1888. 


On Church and State: 


“The Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the 
human race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, 
the one being set over divine, the other over human, things. Each 
in its kind is supreme, each has fixed limits within which it is con- 
ined, limits which are defined by the nature and special object 
f the province of each, sc that there is, we may say, an orbit 
taced out within which the action of cach is brought into play 
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N the matter of the Preservation of the Beauty of 
Rural England, what we need is a State policy, the 
support of the Ministry, of Parliament, and of legislation. 
At present, with the exception of the admirable activities 
of the Ancient Monuments Department of the Office of 
Works, which are confined to the ruins of old houses and 
churches, the State washes its hands of the whole business, 
although its own system of taxation is one of the chief 
causes of the destruction of beauty. 

In old days the refusal of the State to concern itself 
vith questions of amenity did no harm, because the 
ordinary economic development of the country did little 
ham to beauty ; and the citadels of rural beauty—parks, 
woods, country houses—scattered thickly over the land, 
vere kept up by individual owners. Now the develop- 
ment.of motor traction turns every “* beauty spot ” into 
an “eligible building site,” and the State by its taxation 
forees owners to sell, while at the same time it refuses-to 
control the evil consequences of the sales of private 
property which its financial policy compels. The State 
is Socialist enough to destroy by taxation the classes 
that used to preserve rural amenity; but it is still too 
Conservative to interfere in the purposes to which land 
is put by speculators to whom the land is sold. 

A characteristic performance of the State is the Ribbon 
Development Bill. The evil is well known and admitted 
byall. It is not only destructive of the beauty and dignity 
of the country, but it is socially undesirable that houses 
should be strung along the whole length of the country’s 
toads, instead of being grouped in villages. But the 
State will neither forbid building in undesirable situations 
near the road without compensation, nor will it find the 
compensation money. It has simply, by its Bill, 
flung the problem at the head of the unfortunate local 
fauthoritics, and washed its hands like Pilate. The local 
authorities in nine cases out of ten have not the 
money to compensate wayside owners, and without 
compensation cannot prevent undesirable building. 
Regional and town plans are made. often with great 
pains and ability, but cannot be carried out because theve 
is not the compensation-money. Everywhere we see 
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by its own native right. But inasmuch as each of these two powers 
has authority over the same subjects, and as it might come to pass 
that one and the same thing might belong to the jurisdiction and 
determination of both, therefore God, who foresees all things, and 
who is the Author of these two powers, has marked out the course 
of each in right correlation to the other. For the powcrs that are, 
are ordained of God. Were this not so, deplorable contentions 
and conflicts would often arise, and not infrequently men, like 
travellers at the meeting of two roads, would hesitate in anxiety 
and doubt, not knowing what course to follow. Two powers would 
be commanding contrary things, and it would be a dereliction of 
duty to disobey either of the two.”—Immortale Dei, Leo XIII, 
1885. 

Such warnings were also freely given from Protestant 
pulpits in the last century: they have been insufficiently 
heeded in all countries and we are reaping the harvest. 
This is the Christian religion: in its application to 
European civilisation we never needed it more. 

When a King is crowned in Britain, he receives 
from the Archbishop of York a Bible with such words 
as these : 

* Qur gracious King, receive this book, 

The most precious thing that this world affords ; 
Here is Wisdom: this is the Royal Law, these are 
the lively oracles of God.” 
[ believe that to be the most vital part of the Coronation 
Service. It would be more in keeping with our national 
life were the words to be pronounced by the Lord High 
Chancellor, the only layman who must by law be a 
member of the Church of England, 






THE PRESERVATION OF ENGLAND 


By PROFESSOR G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 


ribbon development going on, and on it will go till our 
roads are streets—unless the State will face the problem 
instead of playing with it. 

Similarly, nothing is done about National Parks, because 
the Treasury and the politicians, by an old Victorian 
tradition, now wholly out of date, regard amenity as a 
thing on which public money ought not to be spent. 
National Parks in England would not, of course, mean the 
same thing as National Parks in America or Africa, where 
great wildernesses can be reserved as parks before mankind 
has settled in them at all. We are two thousand years 
too late for that policy in England. By turning, say, the 
Lake District into a National Park, ownership would be 
undisturbed, and agriculture and sheepfarming would 
continue as it docs now. Indeed, the farms are part of 
the beauty of the landscape. Only the rights of owners to 
develop their properties would be limited by certain 
regulations, to ensure the preservation of the characteristic 
beauty of the Lake District, and compensation would be 
paid to the owners. Such a scheme would be of limited 
cost to the Treasury. The equivalent of the amount of 
money now annually spent on the upkeep of parks in 
great citics would go a long way to supply the nation with 
great playgrounds of natural beauty all over the island. 
As soon as people care enough about it to pay for it, it 
can be done. 

I am not a fanatic in these matters. I fully realise that 
this is a small island full of folk, and that the prime needs 
of industry, housing and defence have to be met, often 
at the expense of natural beauty. But in disputes and 
bargains between these rival interests, the interest of 
amenity is unduly handicapped. It is not officially 
represented in Government departments; it is only 
when a protest is raised in the newspapers that the 
departments occasionally throw it a bone. 

Thus, in the matter of planting trees. In old days it 
paid best to plant hardwoods. Now it often pays best to 
plant conifers-—at least, the returri is quicker. Therefore, 
both individual owners and the State through the 
Forestry Commission plant very few hardwoods. In a 
hundred years’ time, to a large extent in fifty years, the 
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beauty of England would be only half what it is now 
from that cause alone. Look at any typical English 
landscape other than pure moorland, and sce if its beauty 
is not mainly dependent on the hardwood trees. Well, 
they fall; and when they fall they are not now being 
replaced. Almost every new plantation one sees is 
conifer. The only remedy is that both individuals and 
the State should deliberately plant more hardwoods. 
There is no use abusing the Forestry Commission, which 
makes about as many concessions to amenity as its 
commission from Government allows,—for example, 
its recent agreement to keep out of the heart of the Lake 
District and to consult the C.P.R.E. in other places. 
What is wanted now is that Government should modify 
its policy and charge the Forestry Commission with the 
business of planting more hardwood and allow it to 
acquire land suitable for that purpose. At present it 
is much restricted by its orders from so doing. It is for 
the nation to decide what sort of forests it wants to 
plant. 

But in any case the Forestry Commission can’t maintain 
the small plantations and coppices and hedgerow timber. 
That can only be done by private owners, small and big. 
What we want is that they should feel it a duty to pos- 
terity to put in hardwood trees, even if it be only a few, 
to mitigate the inevitable deterioration of the English 
landscape in the future. ‘“ When ye hae naething else 
to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree ;_ it will be growing, 
Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


By CAPTAIN V. A. CAZALET, M.P. 


T is quite impossible to visit the totalitarian States 

of Europe without being deeply impressed by the 
effect of their propaganda in certain directions. Although 
they have nothing in common with this country, some of 
these impressions are, I think, none the less worth noting. 
The regimentation of the life of the ordinary citizen has 
reached a point where almost every thought, word and 
deed is directed and controlled by the State. Inde- 
pendence is frowned upon. Opposition is “ liquidated.” 
No system could be more antipathetic to the accepted 
habits of the Englishman. Liberty is such an integral 
part of our national life that I believe we should have to 
lose it in order to appreciate what it means. It might, I 
think, be said that we prize it even above wealth. 

In Russia, Germany and Italy the dictators have given 
their people something which takes the place of liberty— 
and something which apparently compensates for the 
lack of material well-being. One hardly likes to apply 
the adjective “ spiritual” to anything associated with 
the Nazi or Soviet régimes, but undeniably both peoples 
behave as though “ inspired.” No one who has seen a 
gathering of youths in either Germany or Russia can fail 
to notice that something which is to them very real and 
vital has taken hold of their minds, and their hearts as 
well. The proof is in what they are willing to do, and 
the sacrifices they are prepared to make. They spend 
their holidays in labour camps digging trenches or doing 
some other manual labour, learning to shoot, to become 
parachute-jumpers—in other words, to make their bodies 
strong, hardy and efficient, so that they may be useful in 
some capacity to serve the State. 

This is not the place to discuss the political or moral 
aspects of the problem; but, however much we may 
criticise and deplore certain features of it, the fact 
remains that a great body of young men and women in 
the totalitarian States are rapidly making themselves into 
citizens of Al physique. There is a real drive to make 
physical fitness a national ideal. Anyone who visited the 
Olympic Games must have noticed both the improved 
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Lay not that flattering unction to your souls 
National Trust is solving the problem of rural 
It has indeed made great headway in the last few ye, 
but even now it owns only some 60,000 acres, with Pra 
more protected by its covenants. What are they — 
so many? Recently a patriotic owner gave a stri n8 
five miles of Cornish coastline to the Trust, That 
good, and there are a few more such cases. But elsewhere 
with appalling speed, the coast-line of England js tele 
desecrated and its majestic and lovely beauty is being 
destroyed for ever. Nothing but action by the State i 
local authorities can save the coast line on a large oe 

Yet in the meantime the C.P.R.E. and National Ts 
do what they can, and through them the patriot can ‘y 
something at least to save the beauty of his county 
until the State has been aroused to do its duty, ‘{ 
thousandth part of a loaf is better than no bread, ri 
would particularly commend to your readers the practice 
which recent legislation has rendered possible, of owners 
placing lands under covenant, either with local autho. 
rities or with the National Trust. By these covenany; 
lands can be placed out of the shot of the jerry builde 
and exploiter for all time to come, into whatsoever han 
the lands may pass. The owner does not, under this 
system, give up ownership or the rents. But he forgog 
further development value and prevents himself and his 
heirs from selling it as building land. This arrangements 
proving more and more attractive to owners who care {or 
particularly beautiful pieces of the land they own, 
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physique of the German youths and their changed attitude: 
towards games and sports. 

What about ourselves? We talk olten and loudly 
about liberty and democracy. Lip-service is paid t 
those ideals by Conservative, Liberal and Socialist alike, 
We genuinely believe in them and are equally convineel 
they are not only the best form of government bit 
essential to the happiness and progress of our ow 
country. But what are we doing to uphold them? Iti 
quite true that our navy and our air force are daily 
becoming more efficient, but rearmament is only one side 
of the defence problem, and the efficiency of our Services 
must in the long run depend upon the physical fitness 
of the nation as a whole. How do we compare in thi 
respect with continental countries ? 

We put a very high value on sport. We pride ourselves 
on our love of games “ for the sake of the game ” and for 
the team spirit they inculeate. “ Fair play ” and “ play: 
ing the game,” we like to think, are natural corollaries oj 
the word “ English.” Is all this helping to make us ai 
Al nation? I wonder how many people who watt 
football, or other games, pay any attention to their om 
physique. 

I do not believe that this country would ever accejt 
physical training on a compulsory basis, but I am cot 
vinced that a great deal more can be-done to encourag: 
and stimulate interest in it. While the Government ca 
always give a lead and a helping hand, in a democrati 
country it must always be the individual who “ puts 
over.” Here at least is one sphere of usefulness in whic 
the individual can make his contribution towards th: 
preservation of those ideals in which he so firm 
believes. 

It is always easier to make a general proposal thai 
to offer concrete suggestions for putting it into effect, bit 
here are a few. Additional grants should be given 
local authorities to provide adequate playing fields fe 
clubs, schools, &e. The curriculum of all schools- 
elementary, public and private—should include a fi 
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eater proportion of gymnastics. More colleges for the 
scientific training of physical culture instructors should 
he started and, if necessary, assisted by Government 
rants. There are, of course, some excellent establish- 
ments of this kind already in existence, and no doubt 
much valuable research work has already been done, 
hut 1 think it should be made possible for every school 
in the country to have the services of a trained instructor 
at least one day a week, and parents might well insist 
on this when choosing a school for their children. The 
idea that “ gym * must necessarily be a duii or tiresome 
hour, and that it consists solely of a few drill-like motions, 
automatically performed, is quite a wrong interpretation 
of what should be a mental as much as a physical exercise. 
The psychological aspect is no less important than the 
material, which only goes to show how necessary it is to 
have well-qualified instructors. 

In the field of industry there is still a great deal more 


that.employers might do to improve the physique of their 
workers. From recent announcements by the Govern- 
ment it is obvious that they intend to expedite all-too-long- 
delayed action in this matter. Also the B.B.C. could 
be utilised a great deal more than it has been in the past 
for the encouragement of a higher standard of physical 
fitness throughout the country. But even if the Govern- 
ment, the Press, the B.B.C. and employers were all to 
combine in stimulating interest, the solution still depends 
on the willingness of the individual citizen to play his part. 

The German and Russian peoples wish to serve their 
State. They want to get fit. The impulse comes as much 
from themselves as it does from the political party. It 
seems to me that the efforts and sacrifices inspired by 
our own ideals should not be less than those which the 
dictators of Europe have evoked from their peoples. We 
haye, many of us believe, a better system to maintain 
and a greater heritage to protect. 


WHAT WE NEED IN WRITING 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 


RT is one kind of amusement, a game on a fairly 

AA high plane which the artist invites his public to 
play. The novelist and playwright offer art, or amusement. 
in its most immediate, likely and easy form: of ail 
artists they exact least from their public ; they must be 
topical—that is to say, in a felt relation to their own time 
and the general point of view—they cannot deal in high 
tems, and acceptability to an extent rules them. They 
must trap the imagination before they can command it ; 
thus they dare not ignore, while they must not make 
evident that big element of craft in their art. To give 
themselves wider scope they may work to enlarge com- 
prehension, but must always defer to its limitations ; 
the haughtiness of the pure artist painter, musician or 
poet—is forbidden them ; unintelligibility is fatal to the 
novel or play. 

Itis futile for the novelist or playwright to fight taste. to 
try to force it or to contemn it as an outcrop of unrelated 
whims: all whims are the emergence of a psychology, 
often pathological. Popularly, what are most wanted 
today are escape and affinity. The reader or theatre-goer 
desires to be exhilarated and lightened by non-existence, 
but.at the same time to exist intensively inside a world, 
temporarily valid, in which his private susceptibilities 
and fantasies may uncurl like fronds inside heated glass. 
He likes to be at once absent and pervasive, on holiday 
and vicariously militant. So the comedy of pure manners, 
the satirical mirror, whether written or acted, has lost 
its vogue; the dream-world, censored and with an 
optimistic bias, becomes the commercial proposition 
now. The dope being handed out has a sickly quality : 
frankness, bogus in showing sentiment, end-of-the-party 
bravado and a tough-luck pathos that feeds and flatters 
universal self-pity characterise most novels and_ plays 
today. Mawkishness flies up from the dry speed of the 
American novel, and blots whole tracts of English 
“exquisite” prose. Pure escape literature—detective 
fiction, the vast Scandinavian romance. the picaresque 
novel—and drama—crook melodrama, the costume play 
are so plainly functional that they keep a minor honesty 
of their own. It is the pretension to seriousness, to 
pertinence, of more high-class writing that makes so 
much to deplore. 

This pretentious weakness and invalidity is not wholly 
the writer’s fault. He is the child of his age, feels his way 
in its general fog and shares its democratic timidity. 
Like the solitary Paris pedestrian, he waits by the kerb 
for a little group to gather, not daring to cross the street 
alone. Too muddled or honest to generalise, he occupies 
himself nervously with the particular. If his thought 


attempts any unfamiliar track it loses itself and comes 
back in a panic. His self-knowledge and knowledge of 
ether men is derivative, literary. He must cultivate his 
garden inside a small, cleared space: this has been 
widened a little, but also too many others have been 
gardening there. His profession provincialises him; he 
thinks, he feels, he remembers like a writer: Trigorin’s 
troubles were not only the penalty of success. So many 
words have to go to make up a book, so many sensations 
raised like crops of cress on flannel, that he must school 
himself to dread simplification. The plainness of fact, the 
unliterary quickness of men in action cannot but be his 
enemies. He dare not strip life; he is expected to add 
to it; he has been put into power and invited to practise 
by the emotional il faut vivre of a dissatisfied and uneasy 
class—his public—-who wish to see life other than as it 
is, to be flattered, to be condoled with, to be explained. 
He cannot say: “ Je nen vois pas la necessité” : he is 
sworn to keep a doubtful. a more than half factitious 
emotion in play. Dare he see himself harshly, he must 
see himself there to promote and market bunk. 

His range of subjects is limited. The exceptional 
writer only dare send up a new dish, if his skill be super- 
lative and the dish intriguingly dressed. There are 
startlingly few things that the public cares to hear about. 
Sex, or love, is a popular subject because self-love and 
the private imagination luxuriate round it. Adventure, 
being fantasy, is safe ground. Children, animals and the 
upper classes appeal to tenderness and to curiosity : it is 
impossible for the reader to document himself fully about 
them, so that the writer has free scope. Class—with the 
class that largely pays the piper—is as a subject fatally 
unpopular. There is little temptation to write up the 
class struggle palatably : possibly it would be impossible 
to do so. Only exceptional novels show it by implication. 
Middle-class repugnance to an essential subject must 
exercise the strongest possible censorship over the artist 
while he remains the pensioner of middle-class taste. He 
feels something iron behind the received suggestions 
Parlons dautres choses. 

So at present the theatre and the novel keep up 
their nervous patter about the immaterial. The public 
is dissatisfied, and naturally : there is a streak of natural 
irony in the most self-deceiving person, and the first 
reflex is to reject bunk. In the traffic between writers 
and their public one must admit the remains of some 
good faith, though a wasted, misused good faith. A 
good deal of second-rate writing—with an aesthetic, 
with a morality even, that is at first sight impressive —is 
turned out sincerely, and with high aspirations, and 
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received sincerely, and with aspirations to match, The 
critics do much to further this hanky-panky ; they bleat, 
they exalt or they deride, but few critics attempt to 
stabilise their currency. They preach, implicitly, resigna- 
tion to inflated dullness or trumped-up internal drama ; 
and that we are not to expect, would be unfair to our 
age in expecting another War and Peace, another 
Madame Bovary, another Emma—or, in the theatre, even 
another Cherry Orchard, another Way of the World or 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. 1 quote these two last plays 
because things would not be so bitter if accomplishment had 
not been sacrificed to an untrue morality. Most novels, 
most plays now kick up what appears to be significant 
dust: they leave the plain man or woman agreeably 
flustered but not at all vitally discomposed. There are 
packed houses for plays about the difliculties of parents 
with adolescent, highly passionate children, the hesita- 
tions of sub-Hamlets, the tenacious mother, the right of 
a woman of any age to love. But the root of their matter, 
which is in most cases largely and plainly economic, is 
seldom attacked. If we must dissimulate, better be 
elegant. Trouble now lies in the purse, not in the 
heart. 

What we want, in novels and in the theatre, is the 
work of writers more normal and disengaged—normal 
in not being warped by their profession, disengaged in 
their point of view, from their background, as to their 
prospects, who have not so much to lose, or who do not 
care what they do lose. Objectiveness is impossible for 
the imperfectly free. Also, freedom—from self-interest, 
from obsession, from nostalgia, from arbitrary loyalties— 
is necessary if life is to be examined and the result shown. 
Our writers fail now in flexibility, in the coldness Flaubert 
desired, and in perception. There are too many imperfect 
artists; the imperfect artist cannot grip a subject that 


NEWSPAPERS, OR 


Ww" have got, I suppose, more or less what we need 

in the way of newspapers; and we have got what 
we deserve in the way of rags. If you asked the average 
intelligent man what development he would most like 
the Press to undergo in the course (say) of the next ten 
years, he would probably wish for more newspapers and 
fewer rags. 

“ Rags” may seem an over-opprobrious, out-of-date 
term to borrow from the vocabulary of clubland and to 
apply to journals produced with (for instance) the pseudo- 
tough brilliance of the Express or the dawning sophisti- 
cation of the News Chronicle. But rags the popular 
Press will continue to be—in the eyes of the average 
intelligent man—until he discerns a marked improvement 
in their standards of accuracy, their sense of proportion, 
and their respect for privacy. The last represents his 
most serious grievance against them. He is intermittently 
sickened by the gusto with which they follow up a 
bereavement or a scandal or, indeed, practically any 
misfortune which promises a human-interest angle; he 
is repelled by their skill in innuendo, by their complete 
lack of consideration for feelings which most scoundrels 
would respect. It is, I suppose, too much to hope that 
in ten years’ time we shall no longer be nauseated by 
“Young Widow’s Tragic Vigil” and “ Jilted Girl’s 
Suicide: Interview with Fiance.” Yet there has 
recently been an instance in which the English Press 
has combined to shield certain persons from distasteful 
publicity ; and if it is no longer true, in Fleet Street, 
that dog doesn’t eat dog, the pack might at least get 
together and agree on a self-denying ordinance with 
regard to vomit, If this is a too Utopian proposal (and 


—> 
has to be followed, that does not offer itself or 
acceptability is not guaranteed—hence the 
hedging timidness, the re-translation of clichés, 
that subjects do not exist, but that writers are not 
empowered to tackle them. At present the wea. 
number of novels and plays are claustrophobic—one feels 
as in a dream, a ghastly, unreal constriction, Moder, 
French and Russian novels are giving the lead towards 
a greater plainness and vitality : is there any reason why 
that should not be followed here? The Americans 
though still not without sentiment, embrace the everyday 
widely and make everything their province. Our novel 
and plays need both deeper scriousness and higher 
frivolity : it is impossible either to be tragic or to ly 
funny without a profound sense of the relation between 
things. Love engages the fancy because it is irrational: 
it would not be half it is if reason were not present, but 
fiction and drama tend to isolate it. Character js jp. 
portant as it affects plot, action; exalted above plot it 
is artificially complex, dead. Domestic crisis only becones 
important where there is a lively sense of what lies 
beyond its stage. 


Whose 
Present 
It is Not 


We want, if novels and plays are more than merely to 
detain us, a more natural approach to life on the part 
of their authors, and at the same time a more unflagging 
devotion to art. We want more emotion implied (not 
merely written up), more relevant fact stated, more vital 
relations shown. We want pain disabused of sentiment, 
fun of facetiousness. We cannot have this, or can only 
have it rarely, until the public go half-way to meet the 
writer, and go to meet him with a more active mind, 
with sensibilities open, with prejudice pocketed. Expect: 
ing more from him, we are likely to get more—or, at 
least, to be clear about what we have not got, and so end 
this unfocussed discontent. 


WHAT YOU WILL 


FLEMING 


it obviously is) I see no reason why there shouldn’t be— 
as I believe Mr. A. P. Herbert has suggested in the past 
—some sort of legislation in this context. I know nothing 
of the law ; but it ought to be possible for obscure people 
to protect themselves from unscrupulous exploitation 
by the Press. I say ‘“ obscure people,” because the 
famous are fair game up to a certain point ; though even 
the famous need a measure of protection. ‘ I was the 
first to inform her of her tragic loss”... “His 
daughter, speaking on the telephone carly this morning, 
stated that her father had been in good spirits when she 
last saw him ”—it is not difficult to imagine the needless 
suffering caused solely in order that drab little sentences 
like these may be written: the strange car at the gate, 
the unhappily importunate photographer, the telephone 
ringing through the small hours in a stricken house. 

It is difficult to sce what form of legislation would 
most effectively ensure that an Englishman’s home is his 
castle, whether his wife has jumped off Beachy Head 
with a Paraguayan economist or not. You might begin 
with interviews. A lot of people like being interviewed; 
but we are not all Dietrichs, and you will find almost 
every day in the popular Press cases of people inter: 
viewed cither against their will or without any idea of 
the consequences of being interviewed. Eighty per cent. 
of the statements attributed to them are cithe 
invented or (at best) garbled and distorted. Almost none 
of them, it is safe to say, is the kind of statement with 
which its alleged maker would like to see his or her name 
publicly associated. 

Confessions elicited by the police cannot, I fancy, be 
produced as evidence until they have been approved and 
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— 
med by the prisoner. It ought to be the same, or very 
pearly the same, with newspaper interviews. I admit 
that to remedy the present situation you have got to 
ive 8 number of delicate legislative problems ; but-the 

nt situation is intolerable. As things stand, any 
x rter—given luck and resource—can intrude into 
sour private life at a moment of crisis, and his newspaper 
an reproduce whatever version of his talk with you 
gems most likely to titillate the fancy of its readers. 
The result is almost inevitably offensive ; but, since it is 
garcely ever libellous, there is no redress. No one would 
pind if it were only politicians, film-stars, athletes, and 
he other demi-gods who were penalised under existing 
wnditions ; for publicity is, whether they like it or not, 
their element, and they know how to deal with the Press. 
It is when the insignificant, inexperienced people get 
tagled up in the headlines that the average intelligent 
nan’s gorge begins to rise, 


















This brings us, very nearly, to the law of libel. The 
present law clearly needs, and almost certainly will get, 
reform; the verdicts in at least two recent cases—one 
brought by a singer, the other by a millionaire hostess— 
are perhaps straws in the wind. You can misrepresent 

ple till you are blue in the face, but the moment 
you technically—even though innocently—infringe the 
generally discredited law of libel, you are sunk. One 
instance Will suffice. ‘Two or three years ago I was working 
oa paper (not The Times). A singer brought a libel 
action against the B.B.C. and got substantial damages. 
On what grounds? On the grounds that the Listener 
(or it may have been the Radio Times) had printed in its 
correspondence columns a letter commenting adversely, 
and technically in a libellous way, on the singer’s methods 
of voice control. A memorandum immediately came 
round the office where I was working. It decreed that 
ay member of the staff covering the public performance 
of any play, film, concert, or what you will, must hence- 
forth (if he thought the performance bad) confine him- 
if to a bald synopsis of the circumstances, the venue, 
the plot or programme, and the names of the principal 
performers. In other words, if a thing was bad, you were 
not to say so. 


I believe that the same kind of fiat went forth 
in most other newspaper offices. I record this fact 
as a criticism—not of the Press, who were protecting their 
own interests—but of the law as it stands. To transfer 
ome of the over-stringent safeguards against libel to a 
law against wanton misrepresentation would in practice 
bea tricky business (for every other eye-witness would 
be persuaded by shady solicitors to go to Court over 
minor misquotations); but some legislation is badly 
needed to protect the incidental victims of sensational 
adversity against what one would be glad to call the 
muckrake if only it had some hygienic raison @étre. 
































To say that the political influence of the popular Press 
is greatly exaggerated is both a truism and an under- 
statement ; it is enormously exaggerated. Propaganda, 
as Mr. Aldous Huxley pointed out in The Spectator last 
week, is powerless without the aid of circumstances. 
You need a Zinovieff letter—and a Zinovieff letter at the 
critical moment—before you can plausibly pretend to 
have tipped the scales. Where is the Empire Crusade 
today ? Where, roughly speaking, is any post-War 
political movement, sponsored by a newspaper, which 
didn’t happen to be moving in the same direction as the 
current of affairs? What (to take one that didn’t) has 
been the result of the personal campaign against Mr. 
Baldwin, who (if they can’t get a near relative to come 
across with a little inside medical information) is always 
seen by a Staff Reporter to be “leaning on Mrs. Baldwin’s 
arm” when he walks to his car? The result has been 
twofold: a (which is unimportant and ephemeral) to 



















mcrease the warmth and spontaneity of Mr. Baldwin’s 
reception on his return to public life; and b (which is 
more permanent and more relevant to my theme) to 
undermine further the credit of the newspapers who 
thus attacked him among readers in whom they have 
themselves inculcated the meaning of the smug, silly 
epithet “ un-English.” 

The Yellow Press ig a turnip ghost which deserves to 
be as unregarded 4s the Yellow Peril. Apart from 
competitions, gift-booKs, insurance and other blatant 
circulation rackets, a popular newspaper sells on its 
features. People buy it to find out, not which way 
the world is going, but what to do with spinach, how to 
cure spots, and why snub noses are attractive under the 
right kind of hat. A modern newspaper is rather like 
the Wembley Exhibition. You can’t remember what it 
was all about or what the chief exhibits were, but you 
can’t forget the side shows. Most people get their 
news from the B.B.C. (whose bulletins continue to be 
execrable) and their political opinions from themselves, 
with the assistance of their ancestors, their friends and 
their family. 

As regards news, the past year has seen a 
further slump in the popular newspaper’s reputation 
for reliability. Both in Abyssinia and in Spain news has 
been hard to get, but the popular newspapers have 
perforce gone on pretending that they were getting it, 
mostly from much-trumpeted American correspondents 
whose standards of accuracy are on a par with their 
prose. Scoop after scoop (more particularly in Abyssinia) 
died on its sponsors, with the result that foreign news 
has followed home news through the limbo of scepticism 
into the everlasting fires of incredulity. 

There is much more that one could say about the 
popular Press. The exaggerated value it places on 
second-, third- and tenth-rate news from Hollywood; the 
unnecessarily low standard of its dramatic and literary 
criticism ; the fact that its opinion on the only widely 
popular entertainment-medium (the films) is rendered 
all but worthless by advertising considerations; the 
lack of originality, and the superfluity of smartness, in 
its ideas (from this I partly exempt the Express) ;_ its 
niggling and (I suspect) uncommercial lack of generosity 
when it makes mistakes—these and many other avenues 
remain, as they say, to be explored. But let me end by 
saying, in case there should be a Fairy Godmother about, 
that I don’t much care what happens to the popular Press 
in the next ten years as long as Reachcomber goes on 
writing for it. 
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ii. 
By DR. C. P. SNOW 

HE first need is, absurdly enough, negative; with the female sex hormones and those Mysterious | 
we need the abandonment of scientific efforts vitally important compounds, the stérols, suggest. The 
towards destruction. In this country, in Germany, _ the heart and sclerotic diseases, which call on too ae 
France, and even today in Russia, the most concen- of our most gifted (the connexion is not accidents; 
trated application of science, the greater part of the 


money given by Governments for research, is devoted 
to new methods of killing masses of people; methods 
which are still not particularly efficient, judged by most 
standards of human endeavour (it took roughly 1,000 
shells to kill a man in the last war; and even now the 
efficacy of bombing raids are probably exaggerated in 
our minds; to talk, for instance, of the annihilation of 
London is hysteria), but which are being carried out 
with the persistence of a schizophreniac madman, drawing 
his meaningless patterns day after day until he dies. 

There is no need to say more of this application ; 
while it exists, it brings about a complementary need, 
that of defence against the newer arms, particularly 
against bombing from the air. I have heard famous 
and responsible scientists say that this defence may 
come, and sooner than most of us expect. At any rate, 
it ought not to be regarded as impossible. 

The second necessity of applied science is equally 
obvious. That is, in the many fields where it can bring 
good to the world, our existing science should be applied. 
We need not quibble about ‘“‘ good” here; we can 
assume that men should be given the chance to live 
longer, and to have their share of the decencies and 
comforts of life. Without another single discovery, 
simply with the knowledge already in our hands, science 
has empowered us to do this for the world. At least 
three-quarters of the population of the British Empire, 
or of the whole of mankind, could have their average 
length of life extended by twenty years, by the application 
of knowledge already in existence. This is almost certainly 
a grotesque underestimate. By the use of preventive 
medicine, by the provision of a minimum diet which 
we now know, as a cold scientific fact, to be necessary 
for working health, the great majority of humanity would 
be kept from dying years before their time. There is 
no doubt of that. There is also no doubt that the same 
is true of a large proportion of people in England. Some- 
where between a third and a quarter of all Englishmen— 
again I am underestimating—are being deprived of the 
health, of the years of life, which science has made 
possible for them. 

The same is true not only of the years of life itself 
but of the leisure and amenities within them. The 
masses of mankind are living laborious, tedious lives, 
without either security or hope in the future. If the 
laboratories stopped tomorrow, there is enough scientific 
knowledge to do the work of the world with a fraction 
of the effort, and with enormously richer results. A full 
application of existing science could give leisure and a 
tinge of comfort to all. The contradiction ought to 
interfere at times with our peace of mind. 


If, however, we forget this primary need of applied 
science—that it ought to be thoroughly applied for 
the common good—there are many things we can ask 
and expect of it in the next few years, we who already 
have most of the advantages of the present applications. 
First of all, there is health once more. Assuming that 
we are able to use the information of modern dietetics, 
that we are in the fortunate classes that can afford to 
be cured of pernicious anaemia, diabetes and so on, 
what do we most need of medicine? A good many 
people would say a cure for cancer. That might well 
happen in some of our lifetimes ; anyway, there is already 
the strange clue which links some cancerogenic substances 


from Dickens to Lenin ; though a cure cannot be expected 
in the full sense, we ought to be able to palliate the 
effects. We know almost nothing of the whole grou 
of rheumatic diseases, which indirectly menace many 
lives and are a distressing nuisance, both personally ang 
socially, With any luck, they will be understood and 
mastered in the comparatively near future, 

In some, perhaps in all of these diseases, we shal 
need psychological investigations also ; at present we 
can only helplessly notice the conditions of mind which 
seem so often to run parallel with the physical com. 
plaint. Which is cause and which effect we may not 
know for very long; possibly that particular question 
has little meaning ; but of some subtle connexion between 
mental and physical disorder there can nowadays be no 
reasonable doubt. There are, to take an example, a 
whole crowd of physical symptoms which go hand-in. 
hand with the neuroses of anxiety. In quite a short 
time, these connexions may be traced where at present 
we suspect none at all. Their clucidation will be part 
of any real application of science to the improvement 
of health. 

The next great task of applied science will be the 
provision of food (we must assume that we learn how to 
distribute it). There is room in the world to grow 
enormously more plant and animal food. You have 
only to travel by air occasionally to realise how empty 
even the industrial parts of Western Europe still are, 
The chief problem in growing more food will be simply 
to find out which plants are suitable for the uncultivated 
ground ; and, where necessary, to breed plants specially 
adapted to surmount the difficulties of particular districts, 
This has already been done with brilliant success by 
Vavilov, who had shown in practice that, by the aid of 
plant genetics, potatoes can be grown froni the tropics 
to within the Arctic Circle. His work is a beginning 
which will enable us, if we want, to support many times 
the number of people now living in the world. (Synthetic 
foods, by the way, are not likely to be important. It is 
easier and more satisfactory to use scientific thought 
upon the natural process itself. Plant and animal genetics 
will help us more than synthetic chemistry.) 

Next, science will have to continue the steps it has 
already made in applying itself to materials. We still 
build with very much the same stuff and in very much 
the same manner as in dynastic Egypt. It is time we 
changed. For long enough we have accepted the 
materials to hand as though they were the only conceivable 
ones for the purpose. For building we want something 
lighter, stronger, a better insulator of heat. The metallur- 
gists and crystallographers and chemists will have to make 
us a new material to order, so to speak; it could, and 
will, be done; the idea of new materials has only just 
touched us so far—in the high speed steels and metals 
for special tools. 

Then we come to travel and communication, where 
applied science has an obvious task in making the 
aeroplane safer. Then luxuries: we shall soon have 
television sets and television records and gadgets beyond 
number; one wishes one could be as sure of science’s 
directed application to the deeper needs. Yet, most of 
those mentioned here should be satisfied within a genera- 
tion or two, if we can escape catastrophe. After that, 
and outside the seope of this article, science can set 
itself to improve the innate quality of the human race. 
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«As You Like It.” 


STAGE AND SCREEN 
The Theatre The Cinema 
By William Shakespeare. At the Rembrandt.” At the Leicester Square Theatre 
REVERENCE and a good cameraman are not enough. Mr. 


Old Vic 

Tue film, if you remember, gave us a pseudo-naturalistic 
Arden, with glades more spacious but not less spurious than 
those which the stage-carpenter can achieve, and then under- 
lined both the pretensions and the inadequacies of the setting 
by bringing assorted livestock into every scene. Miss Esme 
Church’s production goes to the other extreme, cuts the 
farmyard cackle, and lands with both fect in the eighteenth 
century. ‘The scenery is after Watteau, the clothes elegantly 
suggest. the dawn of a consciously romantic age, and the 
Banished Duke becomes the central figure of a polished 
philosophic idyll. As experiments go, this one at least 
goes in the right direction. The forest fantasy, the Golden 
Age theme, are not easily conveyed to a modern audience by 
sticking to the Elizabethan period; for a modern audience 
has very little idea of how members of the Elizabethan 
aristocracy comported -themselves at a picnic. Whereas 
most of us have got an inkling, a vague visual image of the 
Versailles manner, and to this image, as it happens, the 
mood and atmosphere of the comedy correspond pretty 
closely. So Miss Church’s experiment with time must be 
rated a success, though we could have done with less Watteau 
and more watts in this too consistently crepuscular Arden. 

Miss Edith Evans’ Rosalind was a complete triumph, 
though not a complete success. You could advance a dozen 
reasons for Miss Evans’ failure to impersonate Shakespeare’s 
heroine as we should all like to see her impersonated ; but 
you would retract them all before the brilliance of her per- 
formance. She does not look like Rosalind, and she makes 
hardly any attempt to look like Rosalind disguised as a 
boy; but nobody cares. She plays with a sublime and 
mischievous assurance, and, though we do not yield at once, 
we are altogether captivated at the end. It is worth going 
to the Old Vie only to hear Miss Evans speak the epilogue. 
She has a good Orlando in Mr. Michael Redgrave, Miss 
Eileen Peel gives a firm and charming account of Celia, Mr. 
William Devlin rages all too briefly as Frederick, and 
Mr. Milton Rosmer tempers the tedium of Touchstone. 
Most of the others are adequate, and the production 
moves at a decent pace; but it is Miss Evans who puts 
this Arden on the map. PETER FLEMING. 


“The Children’s Hour.” At the Gate 


A rum version of this play, under the title of These Three, 
was recently presented in this country, in a form weakened 
by the bowdlerisation which conventional prejudice against 
discussion of its. theme imposed. The play itself has been 
refused a licence. This proscription is more ridiculous even 
than it would ordinarily be because the main action of the 
play does not arise from the relationship between the two 
chief characters, but from a gloss put on it by a third. Two 
girls, Karen and Martha, together found and_ successfully 
run a school. Martha loves Karen, but Karen, who is happily 
engaged to Joseph Cardin, imagines that Martha feels only 
deep affection for her. Out of malice one of their pupils 
invents a lie about their behaviour to one another, and before 
the truth is discovered the school is wrecked and its owners 
ruined by scandal, Karen is estranged from Joseph and 
Martha commits suicide. Even within the oflicial view 
of what is proper for the stage a play with this plot could only 
be logically banned if the emphasis had been put on Martha’s 
tragic love for Karen. But the emphasis is not so put, and 
if any moral issue could be said to be involved it would be 
that of the criminality of inventing gossip about innocent 
people. The ban placed upon it denies the public the chance 
to see a play of unusual interest, well constructed, sincere, 
written with taste and skill, and making all its points with 
commendable economy. It is admirably produced, and 
extremely well acted by a talented cast in which those who 
play the.smaller parts deserve almost as much praise as 
Miss Ursula Jeans and Miss Valerie Taylor who play Karen 
and Martha, and Miss Mavis Edwards whose study of the 
slanderous child is diabolically good. Derr Verscuoy.e. 


By Lillian Hellman. 


Alexander Korda in his latest film has chosen the most 
difficult of all subjects, the life of an artist, and though he 
is indubitably on the side of Art with a capital A against 
the bourgeoisie, represented by the steeple-hatted Dutchmen 
who somehow always seem to remain film extras, literary 
and not realistic types, like the benevolent Doctor Manasseh, 
that Jew with the long white beard we have seen on so many 
screens, he has not himself produced a film which one can 
treat as a work of art. There are some good scenes: I 
remember a small dark figure making his way across a waste 
of snow, and Rembrandt, who has returned ruined to his 
father’s mill, sitting down with the words, ‘ Black bread, 
peasant’s bread, I am home’; there are other scenes of 
melodramatic sentiment in an agreeable tradition, the scene 
when Rembrandt paints the beloved mistress whom he knows 
is dying, the scene when he softens the heart of the beggar 
posing for him as the King of Israel by telling him the 
story of Saul and David: these may be false, but they 
are false in a pleasant familiar way, like robins on 
Christmas cards, and they give Mr. Charles Laughton a 
chance to show his remarkable powers as a “ham” 
actor—the very best ‘‘ ham ”’—and they will undoubtedly 
be pop:ular. 

But the film is ruined by lack of story and continuity : 
it has no drive. Like The Private Life of Henry the Eighth, 
it is a series of unrelated tableaux. Tableau One (a far too 
emotional beginning): wife of famous painter dies while he 
is being feasted by the burghers. Tableau Two: famous 
painter loses, by his artistic experiments, his bourgeois clients. 
Tableau Three: but already I begin to forget how these 
unrelated scenes follow one another. From the dramatic 
point of view the first might just as well be the last and the 
last first. Nothing is led up to, nothing is led away from. 
In one tableau the painter, sold up by his ereditors, goes 
back to his father’s mill, but in a tableau a little further on 
we see him back in an apparently well-furnished home, only 
to be sold up for a second time in a later scene. The death 
of his first wife is duplicated by the death’ of his mistress, 
but I doubt if the tear ducts will work a second time for 
the same cause. Odd scraps of biography litter the film 
like shavings in a carpenter’s shop. When Rembrandt 
wants to marry his mistress, we learn for the first time 
of an impediment in the shape of a son by the first 
wife, and his inheritance. At the end of the film we 
are casually informed that there is a child by his mis- 
tress. 

I have called the film reverent, but pompous, I fear, would 
be nearer the mark. Emotions are too obviously forced on 
us, like a card in the hands of an inexpert sharper. When 
Rembrandt, in Mr. Laughton’s beautiful voice, expresses 
at the burghers’ dinner-table his views on marital love, the 
camera takes us from one whiskered face to another, each 
one baring his emotions with the dreadful intimacy of a 
peeress recommending a cream for oily skins (incidentally 
these are the same insensitive burghers who mock his later 
pictures). When Rembrandt reads the Bible at his father’s 
table, you would think, from their expressions of amazement 
and rapture, that these pious peasants had never heard the 
Bible read before. Their faces are like warnings to us that 
these are solemn words beautifully uttered and that though 
they may have nothing to do with the story, we, too, ought 
to be, nay, must be, moved. But our cynical hearts, I am 
afraid, react in wicked amusement. 

“Scenes From the Life of . . .”—that is how this picture 
should be described, and, in spite of Mr. Charles Laughton’s 
amazing virtuosity and Miss Elsa Lanchester’s attractive 
Flemish impersonation (her refined voice, alas! betrays the 
charming ungainliness of her appearance), it is chiefly 
remarkable for the lesson it teaches: that no amount of 
money spent on expensive sets, no careful photography, will 
atone for the lack of a story “line,” the continuity and 
drive of a well-constructed plot. GrRAUAM GREENE, 
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Architecture 
The Design of Elementary Schools 


A RECENT event of importance not only to architects has 
been the announcement by the News Chronicle of an open com- 
petition for the design of elementary schools. The competition 
is an international one, the prizes offered are generous, and a 
large number of entries seem assured. But the most inter- 
esting feature, and one which has naturally won the encour- 
agement of a number of prominent architects, is that the 
competition is definitely planned to produce original solutions. 
Architects, they say, “ should consider themselves unfettered 
by tradition or convention of plan, elevation, internal fittings, 
material and methods of construction.” 

A similar, and equally important, competition was arranged 
nearly two years ago by the Cement Marketing Board, in 
order to give fresh impetus to the design of working-class flats. 
Those who entered could not expect that even the winning 
design would actually be used for the building of flats. This 
necessary condition, although it may to some extent have 
reduced the stimulus to entry, at the same time made it much 
more probable that, unhampered by obsolete by-laws and 
the incomprehension of local authorities, the winning design 
would be as free as possible from arbitrary restrictions. It 
was hoped that thus it would be able to incorporate and 
evolve the very best ideas for the solution of a problem which 
has such enormous importance at the present period of slum- 
clearing. This hope was well fulfilled by the response, which 
included a number of entries of the greatest value and interest, 
and provided material of the greatest importance in the 
advance towards real standards of design and planning. 

There is good reason to expect that the results of this new 
competition will be as valuable. Rehousing the British 
working class is undoubtedly the biggest problem for archi- 
tects today, but the provision of proper school accommodation 
is also of the utmost importance. If the young are given the 
opportunity to live, even for a part of each day in a part of 
the year, in an atmosphere which demonstrates to them the 
existence and possibility of beautiful surroundings, their 
‘ morale,’ their power of living will be permanently strengthened. 
Moreover, they will learn not to endure the squalor which the 
apathy of their poverty imposes on them, and they will help 
themselves, and will encourage the country to help them, to 
‘aise themselves out of their gradual squalor and will learn 
to acquire new confidence and dignity in their lives. 

This importance of schools is axiomatic. Yet all over the 
country children are going to elementary schools which are 
relics of last century’s grim monasticism. Elsewhere new 
buildings are being used which are too often only modified 
versions of the same thing; the noise-bottling asphalted 
courts, the narrow echoing corridors, the draughty sunless 
rooms, the pitch-pine furniture, all these are nearly universal 
still. 

This competition will have failed if it cannot add beauty 
to efliciency. There is no advance where the old monastery 
is replaced by the new barracks. The old bogey of func- 
tionalism is not dead vet. Make a plan which works ; give 
the rooms their windows, open to the sun ; the job is finished. 
It is all too easy, this kind of modern architecture. No wonder 
it is common among our own busy generation. And the 
result is cold and dead like an empty fireplace. Above all 
other times, precision is necessary now. The real architecture 
of the present and of the future is the most difficult in history 
to produce, even if the most easy to understand. When it 
does not state or solve every possible problem it stays as 
careless as an untidy parcel. The old mellow dignity of 
symmetry and monumentalism collapses under the new 
claims of planning and orientation. The restful regularity 
of fenestration can only be tolerated if it respects the cells 
behind the skin. And vet out of this will come, and is emerg- 
ing, a new certainty and assurance, a new proportion’ and a 
new balance, which in time will resolve itself into a new style. 
And, in spite of the present fear of it, the emergence of style 
will demonstrate the arrival of modern architecture. 

The Board of Education is stated to be in complete sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of this competition. It is 
to be hoped that they will also show themselves sympathetic 
enough and far-seeing enough to make full use of the ideas 


which result from it. Joun MAvcrE. 
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Du Rouge Dans Les Arts 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


“ Lr parti communiste, soucieux de la défense des grandes 
traditions de Part francais, me charge de vous transmettre 
une somme de cing cents frances, don des ouvriers Parisiens 
pour aider a ce que soit, le plus rapidement possible, réparer 
Vinjustice dont fut victime Rodin en 1898.”  Ainsi débute une 
lettre du secrétariat du parti communiste au président du 
comité Rodin, II s’agit de la statue de Balzar refusée il y 
trente-huit ans, que l'on propose a nouveau d’¢riger sur une 
place publique 4 occasion du centenaire de La Comédie 
Humaine. Henri Murger en était encore A influence du bleu 
dans les arts ; aujourd’hui c'est le rouge. 

Sans doute cette Jettre aura fait sourire les seeptiques, 
Certains auront pensé: ‘* Ces communistes, tout de méme! 
Tout est bon pour leur propagande.” C'est possible. Pourtant, 
& une époque oi la politique voudrait imposer sa primauté, ne 
conviendrait-il pas d’accepter le geste sans arriére-pensée et 
d’y trouver, en outre, une mesure de réconfort ? Parler de 
statues change un peu des polémiques courantes et il est 
consolant d’apprendre que le culte de Marx n’exclut pas celui 
de Rodin. 

Certes, il ne faut pas se méprendre. Issu du peuple et 
révolutionnaire dans son art, Rodin était considéré “ artiste 
de gauche.” Car en France nous avons la manie d’étiqueter 
tout le monde de cette facon, méme en dehors des partis 
politiques. Certain personnage de W. S. Gilbert voyait dans 
tout bébé anglais un petit libéral ou un petit conservateur, 
Mais Gilbert était humoriste, tandis que nous apposons nos 
étiquettes avec le plus grand séricux. Nos écrivains, nos 
artistes, nos philosophes sont 4 nos yeux “de droite” ou 
“de gauche.” Il en est de méme de nos généraux, de nos 
savants, voire de nos acteurs. Si au lieu d’Auguste Rodin le 
parti communiste avait pris la défense de son contemporain 
Denys Puech, toute méprise aurait été écartée. Mais juste- 
ment, a cette ¢poque, on ne refusait jamais les bustes de 
Denys Puech ! 

Le geste et le don qui laccompagne n’en restent pas moins 
intéressants. On ne peut qu’applaudir des ouvriers qui 
aspirent a défendre les grandes traditions de Tart francais. 
A vrai dire, l'amour des belles choses, lui aussi, est traditionnel 
chez le peuple de France. Déja il y avait une idée dart 
dans le compagnonnage, qui imposait 4 Tartisan la eréation 
d'un * chef d’oeuvre ” avant d’étre reconnu par sa corporation. 
I] y eut aussi, au siécle dernier, toute une génération d’ouvriers 
autodidactes ; ils achetaient les poétes en livraisons, savaient 
apprécier les tableaux du Louvre, acclamaient Horace du 
paradis de la Comédie-Francaise et faisaient queue le 14 
juillet pour Ja matinée gratuite de POpéra. 

Ce gott de lart chez les classes modestes ne fut pas 
toujours encouragé comme il le méritait, et ce fut grand 
dommage. Trop d’expositions ou de spectacles dits popu- 
laires tendaient 4 donner a ce qualificatif un sens péjoratif. 
Le peuple sentait dinstinct que l'art, autant que la justic>, 
doit étre égal pour tous. II se croyait capable de l'apprécier 
aux sources mémes. Surtout, il n’admettait pas qu'il fallait 
faire “ descendre”’ Tart vers lui. Faute d’encouragement, 
il préfera le sport, le cinéma ou le roman policier. En 
méme temps le développement du machinisme concourait a 
favoriser les distractions de moindre effort. 

L’oceasion de réagir se présente maintenant que pour la 
premiére fois nous avons un ministre des loisirs. Va-t-il 
la saisir? Et de quelle maniére? Va-t-il proclamer I'in- 
divisibilité de l'art, ou va-t-il opposer aux artistes “* de droite ” 
les artistes “‘de gauche”? Les indications manquent. En 
vérité, 4 en juger par les résultats, le ministre des loisirs 
semble le moins actif du cabinet, tout en étant le plus chan- 
sonné. Pourtant les loisirs vont augmenter avec la réduction 
des heures de travail et interdiction de cumuler les emplois, 
méme pour les derniers échelons de fonctionnaires. Pour 
la Féte de la Victoire il y eut bien dans les rues “* sonorisées ” 
des émissions de musique symphonique. C’était trés bien. 
Mais ce cas: isolé n’indique pas lexistence d’un programme 
densemble. Ce ne sont pas les occasions qui manquent. 

Selon ses habitudes, le parti communiste prend les devants 
avec sa défense de Rodin. Mais puisque Tart n’a pas de 
Patrie, i] ne devrait pas non plus avoir de parti. 
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WOULD YOU CHANGE PLACES WITH THESE ? 


CHART SHOWING THE TOTAL EXTENT OF SECURED INCOME PA. 
ON WHICH CANDIDATES HAVE TO LIVE AND KEEP 





“THEMSELVES TILL THEY RECEIVE AN ANNUITY. 
NOVEMBER 1936. 


























No. of. /--——————_ 86 ——- }— 21 —-+}— ——+-— 20 ++ 16 11 4 
They never complain, and by their patience they are an example to 
many of us. 


CHART SHOWING THE WAITING TIME OF CANDIDATES FOR _ANNUITIES 
AT_THE PRESENT RATE OF FOUNDATION OF NEW ANNUITIES, 
NOVEMBER _ 1936 
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You have here facts about the lives of those who have lived for others. 
Some received Annuities last week, but the rate of progress remains 
the same. 


Would you change with them ?—No. 
Can you do something to help them ?—Ves. 


Will you ?—You must answer this for yourself. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 VICTORIA 2491 
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COUNTRY LIFE ae% 


Attracting Birds— 

Some recent experiences suggest that there-is no lure for 
birds to be compared with monkey-nuts well sliced and 
minced. Most birds are nut-eaters in these ‘circumstances, 
though only a very few are so equipped -that they can deal 
with a nut in a shell or a half coconut. All_ the finches, 
I think, exult in this food: I saw one day (in a garden on 
the Kent-Sussex border) over a dozen finches and a number 
of tits jostling one another on a small-tray set close against 
the house. Some birds can only eat food that is’ either 
very soft or, if hard, very small in size. Robins and wrens 
are. both in this class; and the secret of attracting wrens 
is certainly the provision of food m minute particles.’ Probably 
any nuts’ would serve if put through a nut-mill, but the 
monkey-nut is rather softer than most and is more easily 
removed from its sheH. At the same time if-hung up entire, 
the soft shell so toughéns that even tits have much ado to 
break it open. g 

* * * * 


—And Repelling Them 

The question how to attract birds is involved with the 
question how to repel them. A number of correspondents 
have asked whether there is any way (besides the swinging 
table) of discouraging starlings which seem to be regarded 
us a quite unqualified pest. If some small birds are attracted 
by minced food, starlings delight in large chunks and often 
have not the patience or desire to pick up minute morsels. 
Personally I have found that a small—not a large—board 
suspended by the four corners is never faced by the starlings. 
Perhaps the people who find the swinging table ineffective 
make it too spacious. In my garden the fixed table was beset 
by starlings, which fought venomously for its contents ; 
and I have scarcely seen one since the firm table was abolished. 
In their stead have been seen, though for too brief periods, 
yellowhammers, goldfinches and one jenny wren. 


* 3k * * 


The Watchers’ Home 


It may interest readers of The Spectator to know that 
their response to the offer of the snow-bunting Christmas 
card (issued by the Norfolk Naturalists Trust from Surrey 
Strcet, Norwich) has been so prompt and_ thoroughgoing 
that already a good part of the watchers’ hut on the marshes 
east of Blakeney Spit has been paid for. It will be an 
attractive little home, admirably placed for watching the 
better part of the marsh, which is a paradise for birds and 
attracts some of the very rarest, the spoonbill and ruff for 
example. The practice of issuing little gifts for purposcs 
of this kind extends. The R.S.P.B. sell a dapperly covered 
little cake of soap, adorned this year with a most persuasive 
kingfisher in colour. The appropriateness of the choice 
lics presumably in the birds’ affection for water. The water 
that the bird haunts, at any rate in my district, is at the 
moment very muddy, but then there is a quaint old country 
doggercl which assures us that 

“ The greatest gift which God has gi‘en 
Is, dirty water makes us clean.” 

Among almanacs designed to promote good rural purposes 
is one that chiefly concerns Sussex, published at 2s. by the 
County Magazine. A more ample and ambitious 
production similarly illustrated with photographs comes 
from **The Men of the Trees,” who hope to enlarge funds 
for their attractive scheme of planting successive circles 
of English trees from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. The 
planting of Coronation trees is, of course, a city as well as 
arural affair; and a scheme is to be proposed and discussed 
at the end of this month at a meeting in the Guildhall. One 
of the English trees usually forgotten is the crab apple. 
Jt is beautiful and unusually long-lived. 


SUSSEQ 


x * % * 
Oaks and Oaks 

All who plant trees should consider varieties as well as 
species. There are oaks and oaks, as well as apples and 
apples. For example, a would-be afforester of oaks im the 
West Country, in a district where oaks are common, was 
strongly advised. by the -specialists to sow Sussex and not 
The best breed of oaks in England is said to 


local seed. 


a 


come from the famous woods of Sir George Courthope, tt 
has been famous there seven hundred years or so, but enjoy 
a new lease of fame (as I recorded at the time) when. the oak 
for repairing the ravaged timber of Westminster Hall Was 
taken from the very same place that had supplied the original 
timber. The acorns that those old trees let drop in the 
fifteenth century or thereabouts provided successors not on 
in the forest but also in the roof of Westminster Hall, The 
classic example of the mistake of planting the wrong varieti 
concerns the walnut. Scarcely a walnut tree in England of 
less than four score years bears such solid, sizeable walnuts 
as the old trees, for the reason that the nursery gardeners 
of the day broadcast an inferior type. Those who. planted 
walnuts’ for’ their successors were defeated in their fine 
altruism. i 
* * * * 

An Endorsed. Goose Pen 

One of the oldest bird-myths is of the wren that became 
king of birds because it won the altitude record. It perched 
on an eagle’s back, and when the eagle had reached its summit 
flew a yard or two higher. Whether small birds actually 
use big birds as carriers has been long debated, and the 
problem is not yet settled in regard to European birds ; but 
there seems to be small doubt that the humming-bird prac. 
tises the device. An apparently authentic example reaches 
me from British Columbia. A sportsman shot a Canada 
goose on its southward migration and found a humming. 
bird deep in the feathers of the goose’s back. It is said 
that humming-birds are “ often” seen to fly from the backs 
of bigger birds; but I doubt the frequency of the observa- 
tion. The only experience of the sort that I remember in 
the annals of British ornithology is of a golden-crested wren 
on the back of an owl. There is nothing inherently unlikely 
in the experience. Small birds will chase big birds and are 
not at all afraid of a big bird because of its size. I have 
seen a great tit feeding its young in the nest of a buzzard, 
which also was feeding its young. As to weary migrants, 
they will take any rest they can find and quite lose all fear 
of man. More than once I have handled them on board ship. 


* 6 * * 


Happy Families 

The most sensible things I have ever read about small 
holdings and the humbler sort of land settlement have been 
written by two ladies, one Belgian, one English, in a little, 
a very little, book, called Happy Families (Sheldon Press, 
3s. 6d.). It is on the Plutarchian principie; and the constant 
comparison between Belgian and English experience helps 
immensely to illuminate the problems. The Belgian small- 
holder is the less ambitious. He still milks sheep specially 
bred for the purpose instead of cows and grows more for 
family consumption than for the market. The book has a 
sentimental interest. The charming preface was almost the 
last thing written by Francis Blundell before his sudden, 
untimely death a month ago. He was the most sensible and 
practical agriculturist the House of Commons has had 
the good fortune to attract. His mother, who wrote many 
novels as M. E. Francis, finished her last novel on the eve 
of her death and had co-operated in it with her daughter, 
the joint author of Happy Families. The novel, though 
simple and perhaps rather old-fashioned, was remarkable 
for the charm and accuracy of its natural history. The 
small holding expert also peeped out. 


* * * * 


Tar Sprays 

Most remedies have secondary influences; and it is not 
enough to know of a remedy that cures a disease. . Most of 
the minor effects of the tar washes (for which the season 
begins) have proved to be beneficial. For example: in the 
same large orchard where the multiplication of red_ spiders 
has been noticed, the grass is delightfully green and clean, and 
will feed more sheep than in the old days. One reason, at any 
rate, is that the sprays which fall on the grass and appear to 
damage it, kill the noxious creatures that make an over-grazed 
field ** sheep-sick.”” The grass recovers and finally benetits 
from the treatment. 

W. Beacu Tomas. 
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In the following article Sir Herbert Barker, the eminent specialist 
in Manipulative Surgery, tells how he evolved the ideal shoe. 


“For many years, I went from bootmaker to 
bootmaker, including some of the most famous 
in Europe, trying to find a perfectly comfortable, 
healthy, and sightly shoe—one that I could 
put on and wear immediately. I failed signally 
in my quest. 

“Next I tried shoemakers in Italy and 
Spain, countries reputed for their skill in this 
kind of work, but without success. 


“Then I sought the aid of some of the 
best reputed craftsmen in London, to see if 
they could give me what I wanted. Under 
my guidance, one of these, after making several 
pairs and undertaking various alterations, pro- 
duced a pair of shoes nearer what I desired 
than others, but far, far from yielding the 
comfort and allowing the unrestricted foot 
freedom I was determined to secure. 


“ Next, whilst on a visit to a distinguished 
Maharaja in India, I sought the Royal State 
shoemaker—and found a genius. 


“ Under my very exact and careful instruc- 
tions he turned me out a pair of shoes of the 
perfect form and luxurious ease I had so long 
looked for. I found a shoe I could walk in all 
day in any temperature, over any ground, and 
then sit in them all evening without once even 
thinking of getting into my slippers. My ideal 
shoe had at last been found ! : 

“ Well, I brought this treasure to England, 
and one day I happened to show it to a member 
of a renowned shoe-making firm. He said at 
once, ‘Why can’t all the world—men, women 
and children, wear shoes like these ?’ 


“¢ Why,’ said I. ‘ Why can’t the massed 
intelligence of the whole world desist from 


slaying by the million its youngest, healthiest, 
and most brilliant men in fratricidal wars ?’ 
The answer to one question is as obvious as to 
the other. 


“¢ Will you allow us to copy the shoe?’ 
asked the boot magnate with enthusiasm. 
* Certainly,’ I answered. ‘ With your name and 
recommendation attached?’ dubiously, and 
rather nervously, queried the expert shoeman. 


““* With the greatest of pleasure,’ said I, 
‘for I consider it my duty to save people from 
ruining their feet by the atrocious instruments of 
torture which are the common order of the day, 
and tell them about the shoes which have meant so 
much to me.’ 


“Our general health depends quite con- 
siderably on foot ease, and nervous systems 
can be wrecked by the devitalizing ‘ nag’ of 
shoe discomfort—yet people will tell you that 
their shoes are quite comfortable, that they ‘ go 
to the best shoemaker,’ that their ‘ shoes are 
always made to measure on their own lasts,’ 
etc., and yet I am certain if they were to try what 
I consider the perfect-fitting shoe for only two days, 
they would, in nine cases out of ten, be simply 
unable to wear their old shoes any more.” 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 


Give a pair of Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes to some relative or 
friend this Christmas. 

Models for wear on any and every 
oceasion obtainable from Fitting Agents 
in most large Towns. 

Send postcard for a free copy of 
interesting Booklet. 


NORVIC SHOE CtO., 
(Dept. 7), Northampton. 


LTD. 








The Sir HERBERT BARKER Shoe 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as ts reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. . Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed, Tue Srrecrator.] 


MR. DE LA BERE’S “MARRIAGE” BILL 
[70 the Editor of Tue Srecraror.} 

Sin,—Bills dealing with divorce have up to the present 
Parliament been introduced as Matrimonial Causes Bills, 
though in fact most of the present divorce law is packed into 
the Judicature Act of 1925, whieh consolidated previous 
Icgislation. Mr. De La Bére, following Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
has given his Bill a different title, and it is understood that 
both he and Mr. Herbert have been in touch with those who 
have consistently opposed the late Eord Buckmaster’s Bill, 
framed only to carry out the recommendations of the majority 
of the Royal Commission of 1909. These recommendations were 
made so long ago as 1912, and Lord Buckmaster’s Bill twice 
passed the House of Lords in the teeth of the Opposition of 
nearly all the Anglican bishops and the heads of noble families 
of Roman and Anglican Catholics. In the House of Commons, 
however, no Government has yet ventured to allot time 
to it, so it has met the fate of all -private members’ Bills 
faced with a determined opposition, however small. Sir Alfred 
Pease has related in his book how for one whole Parliament 
a single Scottish member successfully blocked his Wild Birds 
Protection Bill—a benevolent and beneficent measure, the 
foundation of much stronger legislation now in force, and a 
charter for the survival of rare birds. 

The opposition to divorce reform, so far as it is founded on 
religious dogma, is no doubt largely implacable. Having 
regard, however, to the fact that the reforms advocated in the 
majority report of the Royal Commission are already embodied 
in the laws of nearly every European country (including some 
of those with majorities of professed Roman Catholics) 


and also of most of our Dominions, opponents may prefer to - 
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have a safeguarded Bill, possibly cumbrous in its working, 
to the clean model drafted for Lord Buckmaster. It may be 
taken that neither Mr. De La Bére nor Mr. Herbert would pre- 
sent a Bill which he did not consider entirely workable. The 
Opposition is nevertheless crafty as well as determined, ang 
supporters of divorce reform will require to keep a very 
careful watch on the progress of the Bill if it achieves a second 
reading. In such case, unless there is a concordat extending 
to all members, which seems very unlikely, scores of amend- 
ments will be tabled from all points of view. The Bill as it 
stands will hardly satisfy divorce reformers, but the establish: 
ment of the principle of divorce for causes other than adultery 
should lead to its support in the trust that a workable system, 
fair to rich and poor alike, may later on be evolved from it, 

Clause I of the Bill reveals a somewhat startling novelty, 
an absolute veto on divorce for five years after marriage. 
‘As a practical matter, the period between decrees nisi and 
absolute, conjoined with normal High Court delay, does 
impose a year’s veto. Whether, if this passes into law 
unaltered, recently married couples who have cause for 
divorce will lose patience and live in concubinage with mates 
other than their lawful spouses may remain to be seen, 
Amendments to this clause to substitute “ two” or “ three” 
for “five” are almost certain to be tabled, and probably one 
of them will-be carried. This clause does not appear in the 
divorce laws of other countries. 

The second clause embodies the new causes for divorce, 
the essence of the previous Bills. The third establishes the 
defences of collusion, connivance, and condonation to the 
new causes for divorce as well as the old, and, of course, that 
of conduct conducing to the respondent’s insanity or drunken- 
ness as the case may be, if divorce is sought for those reasons. 
Agreements as to the course of proceedings are not to be 


. dcemed collusion if the reasons for divorce precede such 


agreements. The discretionary defence of the petitioner's 
misconduct is also established. 

The fourth clause contains the important provision that, two 
years after a decree of judicial separation, respondent as 
well as petitioner may apply for divorce. This will checkmate 
the wife who, content to live apart from her husband on her 
alimony, desires that he too should remain celibate, very 
often out of spite. 

Clause five contains new grounds for nullity, and, it may be, 
is less controversial than the rest, for the opponents of divorce 
reform tend to be more generous in causes for nullity of 
marriage than its adherents. Certainly there have becn 


- some startling cases in the Rota Court at Rome. 


The sixth clause deals with a presumption of death after 
seven years’ unexplained disappearance. In such circum-. 
stances there is now no prosecution for a second or bigamous 
marriage, but the spouse who has taken a seven years’ holiday 
from matrimonial duties can return and demand allegiance 
—or, if so minded, blackmail for silence. 

Clause 10 is new, and will require careful consideration from 
those who seek to reform the law so as to make it equally 
accessible to rich and poor. It provides for “ conciliation.” So 
does, or did, the French law, but it has generally been admitted 
that the conciliation procedure there has been practically 
useless. Normal individuals do not.scek the stigma and pub- 
licity of divorce except as a last resource, when all possibility 
of permanent union has gone. ‘There is a real danger here 
that persons with strong Ecclesiastical views may procure 
their appointment us justices for such proceedings and then 
coerce and browbeat persons in-humble stations so as in prac- 
tice to deny divorce to all but the most resolute who dare 
oppose them. The late Mr. Cecil Chapman, who as a London 
magistrate had to deal with several murders by husbands of 
wives after this kind of conciliation, expressed himself strongly 
on the subject. The statute-book abounds with Conciliation 
Acts as between capital and labour, but strikes persist. In 
the days of duelling, seconds often made the most creditable 
efforts to compose quarrels, only to be faced with the fact that 
conciliation was impossible. The procedure proposed ie 
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before magistrates, so will concern those who now have great 
difficulty in procuring divorce, for the hotel-bill trickery is 
not available for them. 

Clause 11 relieves a parson from lending his church for the 
marriage of a divorced person. Clause 138, to enable a deserted 
woman married to a foreigner to obtain divorce here, is aimed 
to prevent the recurrence of several hard cases shown in the 
books, but needs amendment, for as it stands it is not applic- 
able if the foreigner is only temporarily resident here. 

Clause 7 may deserve mention. It abolishes the decree nisi 
thus, as in Scotland, making divorce absolute at once. The 
King’s Proctor is, of course, a highly unpopular official, and 
his abolition would hardly be lamented. 

In conclusion, those who wish for a workable measure, just 
to rich and poor alike, should see that the conciliation proce- 
dure is not so framed as to render divorce, as now, easy for the 
rich and difficult for the poor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED FELLOWS. 


AN IRISH SETTLEMENT 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sin.—Everyone must hope that Professor Berriedale Keith 
is right when he tells us, in his letter appearing in last week’s 
Spectator, that a possibility exists of securing now a satis- 
factory settlement of the controversy between Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State. May I be allowed to offer one or 
two brief reflections ? 

The external relations of Ireland and Great Britain cannot 
be the same as those of Great Britain and a wholly foreign 
State. This is so, whatever may be the domestic constitution 
or constitutions of Ireland. History, geography, and on our 
side, at any rate, sentiment, forbid. Certain things must 
be secure. 

We, on our side, whatever Ireland may do, must maintain 
our right and duty to treat all Irishmen in the United Kingdom 
as fellow-citizens and not as aliens. We cannot fairly be 
asked to reject as foreigners those Irishmen who may come to 
this country to work and live here as British citizens or to 
enter the service of the Crown. What would Dr. Johnson 
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SSS 
haye said if he had been told that Oliver Goldsmith was 4 
foreigner? This does not mean that we insist on claims, 
a similar kinship in Ireland for Englishmen or Scotsmen, 
Nor—a fortiori—does it mean that we should ¢laim any right 
to interfere between Irishmen in Ireland and any Irish Gover. 
ment. But the conception of a common citizenship js , 
noble conception ; we must not on our side abandon it, 
Great Britain and Ireland together must ensure, so far as 
solemn pacts can do it, that war between them is a legal ang 
practical impossibility. This means that we must have a 
watertight provision for the settlement of disputes. The 
scandal and disgrace of an unsettled quarrel on a legal point 
and of peace-making—or was it war-making ?—by. dis. 
criminating customs duties must not be allowed to recur, 
It ought not to be beyond contemporary capacity to apply 
to Anglo-Irish relations the distinction between, on the one 
hand, legal international disputes (‘disputes about rights”) 
and, on the other hand,’ political international disputes 
(disputes in which one party is asking for a changé in its 
rights) and to persist that the former be settled by a legal 
tribunal and the latter by a committee of statesmen. What 
the legal tribunal is to be is a pure matter of controversy, 
To me personally the panel method of the Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration seems preferable in this case ‘to the 
system of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
As for the committee of statesmen, it should not be impossible 
to organise such a body within the Commonwealth (including 
for this purpose Ireland) with perhaps a member from the 
United States. For a preliminary decision, if it be necessary, 
on the point whether a dispute is legal or political, the legal 
tribunal might be given jurisdiction.—Your obedient servant, 
Joun Fiscuer WILiAMs. 


LORD BALFOUR AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
[To the Editor of Ture SrectTATOR.] 

Sir,—The last thing I desire is to fasten a charge of duplicity 
on the late Lord Balfour, and I should be very sorry to enter 
into any controversy with his niece. and biographer, Mrs, 
Dugdale, on that ground. But I think I am speaking from 
knowledge when I say that Asquith interpreted Balfour's 
two letters of December 5th, 1916, in the sense that I suggested 
and that seemed natural at the moment, 


The Jetters must be read related to the circumstances of the 
time. Mr. Lloyd George had been pressing for Balfour’s removal 
from the Admiralty, which Asquith had strongly resisted, 
Balfour’s letters were written on the supposition (which after- 
wards proved erroneous) that Asquith was to remain Prime 
Minister and Lloyd George to be Chairman of the War Council ; 
and Asquith took them to mean that he was quixotically 
offering to help by removing himself from the Admiralty. 
He said that “attempts to compel co-operation between 
him ” (Mr. Lloyd George) “* and his fellow-workers with whom 
he is in imperfect sympathy, will only produce fresh trouble.” 
He therefore pressed that his resignation should be accepted 
and “ that a fair trial should be given to the War Council 
a la George.” This apparently was what Balfour meant 
when he spoke of ‘‘the manner in which I can best assist the 
Government (i.e., Asquith’s Government) which I desire to 
support.” On this assumption Asquith begged him to 
withdraw his resignation. 

I am far from suggesting that anything in these letters pre- 
cluded Balfour from taking office under Mr. Lloyd George, 
if he decided later that the national interest required him to 
do so. But I do find it difficult to believe that he could have 
written in these terms to Asquith, if two days before he had 
** made up his mind to back Mr. Lloyd George by every means 
at his command.” That was a very material fact which, if 
he had known it, must have influenced Asquith’s judgement of 
the situation and his subsequent course of action. He did 
not know it, and it never occurred to him that such an intention 
lay behind the letters; or was conveyed in the ‘sentence, 
“we cannot go on in the old way.” 

It was for this reason and this reason alone that I suggested 
that Balfour’s statement, made many years later, antedated 
the moment when he “ made up his mind to back Mr. Lloyd 
George by every means at his command.” Mrs. Dugdale 
so often tells us that her uncle’s memory was at fault that this 
possibility can hardly be excluded.—I am, yours, &c., - 

J. A. SPENDER. 
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[To the Editor of Tue Sprectrator.] 

S1r,—Mrs. Dugdale; in your last issue, criticises Mr. Spender’s 
impartial review of her Life of Lord Balfour because he 
(Mr. Spender) finds his ‘ credulity strained ’” by her account 
of the downfall of Asquith’s Government in December, 1916, 
and the substitution for it of Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry. 
Mrs. Dugdale says ‘‘ A point on which the documents quoted 
for the first time in my narrative throw fresh light, is Balfour’s 
conviction that the duties of the chairman of the War Council, 
and those of the Prime Minister and Leader of the House, 
could not be effectively carried out by one man. It was here 
that his conception of the arrangement most conducive to the 
national interest differed radically from Mr. Asquith.” At 
the end of her letter she writes: ‘‘ Duplicity was foreign to 
Balfour’s character. Even the ‘ appearance’ of it cannot be 
fairly attributed to the man who had written to Mr. Asquith 
on December 5th: ‘ We cannot, I think, go on in the old 
way ’,”’ 7.e., with those two offices filled by one man. 

With Balfour’s help Asquith was overthrown. Mr. Lloyd 
George took his place as Chairman of the War Council and 
Prime Minister, and Balfour promptly took office under him 
as Foreign Secretary. His ** conviction ” was characteristically 
evanescent. He might quite honestly have thought that 
Asquith was incompetent as Prime Minister or as Chairman 
of the War Council or both, but that was not, according to 
Mrs. Dugdale, his ** conviction.” His ‘ conviction ” was that 
the duties of those posts would not be effectively carried out 
by one man. When one man took over these two offices from 
Asquith, Balfour, according to Bonar Law “ took his decision 
without a moment’s hesitation,” and as promptly went “on 
in the old way.” 

If that is not “ duplicity,’ the English dictionary should be 
re-written. 

I admire and _ respect Mrs. Dugdale’s attempt to 
** whitewash’ the record of her distinguished relative. But 
facts are facts. One fact is that Asquith’s and Balfour's 
conception of duplicity differed radically—Yours faithfully, 

W. M. Crook. 

6 St. Andrew’s Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNIsmM 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratonr.] 

Srr,—Mr. Toms, in your issue of November 6th, refers to th 
* illuminating quotations ” brought forward by the « aa 
informed’ Captain Powell to describe the “ traditional 
methods of the Roman Church.”” May I be permitteq to 
suggest the following reasons for finding the epithets peculiarly 
inappropriate ? 

Captain Powell endeavours to portray the Church's attitude 
to the Bible by alleging examples which, he says, are “ well 
authenticated and can be easily verified.” I am afraid that 
this statement, which appears to have misled Mr. Toms, is 
more plausible than strictly accurate. Thus, he refers to some 
work entitled Catholic Faith, but I found his reference jm. 
possible to verify, though I spent a considerable time in g 
large library devoted primarily to theological works, 
managed to run the quotation to earth in the Roman Catechism 
of 1904, and was not surprised to find that the Pope was 
referring to Protestant versions ; but your readers ought to 
know that not twenty lines before, the Pope had said that the 
reading of the Bible is ‘‘ useful and recommended to all.” fg 
this to be “ illuminating and well-informed ?”’ (Readers who 
wish to consult the passage will find it on p. 271 of the French 
edition. Paris, 1907. Catéchisme de Rome. P. Lethielleux.) 

If the Church really did condemn the reading of the Bible, 
do your readers believe that Catholic scholars would spend 
years of study and research in order to produce up-to-date 
editions of the Scriptures ? Still more, do they imagine that 
publishers would be willing to publish works which, in such 
circumstances, could only be a dead loss ? Yet I happen to be 
living in the same house with a priest who has spent some 
twenty-odd years in editing a new version of the Scriptures 
which should take account of recent scholarship, and only the 
other day Father Knox brought out a work whose purpose is 
to stimulate the laity to a greater knowledge and love of the 
Bible. Do such men know less about the mind of the Church 
than Captain Powell ? 

In the light of such facts it hardly seems worth while 
examining in any detail the other four or five somewhat 
obscure passages which Captain Powell has managed to scrape 
together—a passage from a little-known tract of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s (published in 1853, and, as far as I can discover, 
not reprinted), which is belied by that great scholar’s own 
work to popularise the knowledge of the Scriptures : a vague 
and undocumented charge that ‘‘ Clement XI... excom- 
municated readers of the Bible,” which is sufficiently belied 
by the fact that passages of the Bible form a considerable 
portion of the Church’s liturgy, and that Catholics are 
encouraged to read the Scriptures by the proclamation of 
indulgences for this pious work : a delightful fantasy appearing 
under the heading ‘ Secret Council of Chieri,” which can 
apparently be “ easily verified ’’—in the library of the British 
Museum !—but which, I hope, your readers will accord the 
tribute of a smile and pass on: and lastly a letter written in 
1816 to the Archbishop of, presumably, Gnesen, in which the 
Pope expresses alarm that ‘‘ the foundations of religion ” are 
being “undermined” by the activities of the Church's 
enemies, using unauthorised versions of the Bible. The Pope 
is not in any way seeking to withhold the Bible as such, a 
fact which is clear from another passage in the same letter, 
which ought not to have escaped the notice of anyone desirous 
of finding out the true nature of the Church’s attitude to the 
Bible : 

“Only those Bibles in the vernacular are to be permitted which 

have been approved by the Holy See or are edited with notes taken 
from the holy Fathers of the Church.” —(Acta Sanctae Sedis, Vol. IX, 
p..581; Rome, 1876.) 
If, as Captain Powell believes, the Bible is God’s revelation to 
man, can he find fault with the Church for taking all pre- 
cautions to ensure that that revelation is not corrupted or 
explained away by the ‘“ tendencious interpretations” of 
anyone who may wish to set himself up as an authority ? 

So much for the Church and the Bible. I would gladly 
leave the second part of Captain Powell's letter out of the 
discussion, because he deals in such a flippant and off-handed 
manner with what the Catholic cherishes as the incom- 
prehensible wonder of Divine Love. In his zeal for the pure 
Gospel, the Captain is led to ridicule the solemn ritual with 
which generations of Christians have sought to express their 
awe and reverence. If some enemy of the English Crown 
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were to lay his hands_on some book of ritual, setting out in 

cold and meticulous detail the various minute features of, 

say, the Coronation service, he might extract a lot of fun out 

of it. Decent men might not think it funny: Englishmen 

would find it rather painful. Mutato nomine . . . *—-Your 

obedient servant, THoMas CorBisuLey, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


[To the Editor of Tue SprcraTor.] 
Sir,—I should like to suggest that.in the interesting discussion 
of Communism which has recently taken place in your journal, 
much too little attention has been paid to the essential differ- 
ence between Communism as an ideal, and actual Communism, 
as a political manifestation. 

Many of your correspondents argue as if what was now 
taking place in Russia under the name of Communism was, 
more or less, the ideal’ Communism of the New Testament. 
It is surely something utterly different. -It is in fact for 
propaganda purposes chiefly that it is called Communism. 
There is a saying in Russia ** We used to have seven classes ; 
now we have seventeen!” 

Miss Ethel Mannin, a left-wing witness, when she returned 
from Russia, commented on the appalling differences in 
wealth between the classes. She saw large expensive villas, 
the residences of Commissars, and a hundred: yards away 
miserable hovels, filthy and insanitary, where proletarians 
—— ‘ 

In I Speak for the Silent, by Tchernovin, we find a terrible 
picture of the sufferings ‘of the expropriated peasants and 
others in modern Russia. These wretched men are lookéd 
upon, and treated, hardly as human beings. They die off like 
flies in prison camps. (All this is related from personal 
experience.) 

‘ Why, T ask, should this be called Communism? Such a 
social system does not express the spirit oY aims of genuine 
Commiunists. It is rather a ruthless State capitalism, creating 
new classes separated by social and economic gulfs. It is a 
new class tyranny established in the interests of a hierarchy 
of fanatics. It is a thousand pities that Christian men and 
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women should be persuaded to look with favour upon a system 
so cruel, so intolerant, and so far removed from what Teal 
Communism would be in practice.—Yours sincerely, 

111 Norton Way, Letchworth. MEyRIck Boorg, 


IS GERMANY PREPARING WAR? 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] : 
Sir,—In the article by Herr Rudolf Kircher, editor of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, there are at least three misstatements 
which should not pass without being corrected. 

(a) “ How is it possible to speak of a German army of g 
strength of 900,000 men?” asks Herr Kircher indignantly, 
In the Manchester Guardian Weekly of the same date its 
London diplomatic correspondent reports on sound calcula. 
tions that the total strength of the German military, nayaj 
and air force soon amounts to 1,200,000 men. 

(6) Herr Kircher says that the Moscow wireless descants jn 
German on the Red Army, ‘ which is ready to invade Ger. 
many ” (quotation-marks by Herr Kircher) and turn her 
Communist. Here Herr Kircher credits the English reader 
with perfect stupidity. For without such it is impossible to 
believe that if the Russians intend to fall on- poor Germany 
they will announce their plot by broadcasting it beforehand, 
Of course, the Moscow wireless never has said anything like 
that. 

(c) Against all references to Hitler's book, Mein Kampf, 
Herr Kircher pretends that this book is of no importance for 
the understanding of Herr Hitler’s designs, quite out of date 
and to be explained by the fact that ‘“* Herr Hitler was defeated 
and imprisoned when he wrote his book.’ Here we are in 
front of one of the grossest fabrications that are left on record, 
Ever since coming to power Hitler himself and his agents have 
over and over again propagated all over the world, but never 
within their country, the same falsification that has again 
been rendered by Herr Kircher. The enormity of this is 
astonishing, for the real facts are obvious. The truth is: 
only the first volume of that book, containing mainly his own 
biography and the story of his party, had been written in 1924, 
when he was for only a few months not in prison, but in a very 
comfortable and even honourable confinement at a Bavarian 
fortress. The second volume, comprising all his statements 
about foreign policy, especially his precepts about alliances 
with England and Italy, annihilation of France and conquest 
of Russia, has been written after his release, and has been 
completed after the evacuation of the Ruhr and Cologne zone, 
and even after the conclusion of the Locarno Treaty in Octo- 
ber, 1925. There is not the slightest doubt about these dates, 
as the Locarno Treaty is mentioned in the second volume, 
already at that time, ten years before the Franco-Soviet pact, 
represented by Hitler as high treason against the German 
people. 

Ever since the installation of Hitler's government his book 
has been proclaimed officially *‘ the Bible of the German 
people’ and has been and is being forced by all means of 
pressure on the Germans without any word altered. Only 
recently it was proudly stated that the sales have surpassed 
2,500,000 copies, incidentally not a bad job for Herr Hitler, 
who has boasted of being the only statesman in the world that 
has not a bank account, for each copy costs about 12s., and 
Herr Hitler is at the same time chief owner of the publishing 
firm, which also owns the biggest German newspaper, the 
V dlkische Beobachter. The forced sale of Mein Kampf is 
going on, while a French edition has been prohibited with the 
aid of the law-courts and while in England an abridged and, 
in important parts, mistranslated edition is circulated.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, EXPERTUS. 


HABITS AND HYGIENE 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. |, 
Sir,—In last Friday’s Spectator Janus: said ‘: Habits. and 
hygiene go ill together *—as true a word as he ever wrote. 
I should go further and say that they never keep company of 
set purpose. But I was surprised at ‘his suggestion that young 
women are more sensible than young men, on the strength of 
the women’s epen necks as eompared with the -young men’s 
muffler, The-latter is obviously adopted as a gallant but 
unavailing attempt to compete with women in giving colour 
a place in dress. But both the scarf and the open neck are 
dictated by fashion. Who originates the fashions and how 
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To be sure, there is nothing quite 
like this Glorious West, this haven of 
health, where summer is prolonged. And 
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“Winter Resorts” by Maxwell 
Fraser, F.R.G.S., obtainable free 
at G.W.R. Stations and Agencies, 
or direct from the Superintendent 
of the ‘Line, Great Western 
Railway, Paddington Station, 
London, W.2. 
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they are imposed is .one of the darkest mysteries of life. 
Occasionally a fashion may seem superficially to have been 
inspired by a regard for hygiene, but a closer examination 
shows that the connexion is merely accidental. The open 
necks and greater exposure of the skin have been adopted 
because for some mysterious reason it was decided that the 
weather-beaten neck and the tanned shoulders and back are 
more modish than the white expanse so much admired in my 
younger days. 

I cannot think of anything in which the dictators “of 
fashion have taken hygiene into primary consideration, and 
there are many instances where they have brutally ignored 
it. Take as an example the shoes which most women wear— 
instruments of torture mainly responsible for the ugliness of 
most women’s feet. They are high testimony to woman’s 
powers of endurance, but nobody could call them hygienic. 
Nor could one apply that term to the fashion which leads 
them to so disguise their faces that they sometimes look like 
a sunset by J. M. WW. Turner. 

I grant Janus the scarf as a proof that men’s fashions are 
no more inspired by hygiene than are women’s, but I do 
protest against his suggestion that in these things women are 
more sensible, though I should be glad to think so,—I am, 
Sir, your faithfully, ALFRED Cox, 

199 Piccadilly, W.1. 


JEWS IN POLAND 


[To the Editor of THe Specrator.]| 
Sir,—There are two points in Lord Melchett’s article on the 
Polish Jews that call, I feel, for some comment : 

(1) He implies a division between the Jews and others in 
Poland. ° It is true that the Jews in Poland are in a worse 
economic plight than the other Poles. That is due in a 
large measure to the evil legacy they inherited from the 
days of Czarist rule. But their problem is part of Poland’s 
economic problem. And they are an integral part of the 
Polish population. They have been in Poland for more 
than a millennium. Their ancestors were settled there long 
before the Normans eame to England. If emigration is the 
solution of Poland's economic problem, it must apply alik: 
to Jew and non-Jew. 
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(2) The suggestion that “the Jewish population» 
Poland is likely to be driven “to the left, which, 
of the immediate proximity of Russia, is largely Communist » 
goes beyond the facts. In the first place, the small trade, 
among the Polish Jews, of whom there is still a conside 
though much diminished, number are not likely to become 
Communists in view of what Russian Communism did to the 
small Jewish traders in Russia. In the second Place, the 
largest section of, Polish Jewry is attached to .O Sag 
Judaism of the strictest kind... The. Agudat Israel, the 
organisation of these Jews, holds a dominating plage in 
Jewish affairs in Poland. It is not likely that Orthodox 
Jews, any more than Roman Catholics, would become 
Communists. 

All Jews, and all humanitarians, will share with Lord 
Melchett the desire to find in Palestine a refuge for as many 
as possible of the ‘Jews who are suffering in their present 
homelands, But in his eagerness to promote Zionist aims, 
he has, I fear, inadvertently given a false impression of 
Polish Jewry, and ignored the fact that they have a right, 
which they cherish, to live in Poland.—I am, yours faithfully, 


28 St. John’s Woed Road, N.W.. 8. IsrakEv I. Matruck, 

[To the Editor of Tuk SpEcTatToR.] 
Sir,—Writing on “ European Jewry, the Polish Problem,” 
in your issue of November 13th, Lord Melchett says : 

‘It is unnecessary for me to emphasise . . . the benefits which I 
believe would accrue to the Arab population by the adoption of this 
policy ” (#.e., the migration of Polish Jews into Palestine).” 

In the following (and concluding) paragraph, he adds : 

“The opportunity presents itself of solving ... the Jewish 
problem . . . of giving Jews themselves pride in a new future in 
their own land . . . (the italics are mine).” 

Does Lord Melchett seriously think that the Arabs would 
appreciate any “ benefits”? founded on this conception of 
Palestine ? It is difficult to see what can be gained by such 
a complete ignoring of recent facts. Surely so Nationalist 
an outlook at this present moment can only do harm to 


the Jewish cause.-Yours faithfully, Bririsu Jew 


A NEW DOMESDAY BOOK 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrartor.| 
Srr,—Mr. George Godwin’s interesting letter under this 
heading in your issue of November 13th refers to large areas 
of land rich in food-growing potentialities which are out of 
cultivation. 

I suggest that throughout the Fen Country there must be 
many hundreds of aeres of such land ; probably it runs into 
thousands of acres. The main reason is that the land is 
practically inaccessible under present conditions. Before 
the War, or rather before the advent of mechanisation, the 
herbage growing on the soft roads leading to the fields in 
question was let annually to graziers and others, and the 
rental so produced ‘provided funds for repairs to the roads 
each autumn, and the land remained accessible. Now, 
however, the grazings are valucless, and the roads practically 
impassable for weeks, and in some cases for months, together. 
Land which before the War was let at anything from £2 
to £2 10s. per acre has been sold in the last few years for 
£8 per acre freehold. The drainage rate is also a crushing 
burden, in some districts amounting to 15s. in the £. For 
land subject to such a charge the benefit derived by the 
derating of Agricultural Land has been wiped out. 

But inaccessibility is the main cause, and many hundreds 
of acres of the best corn-growing land in the world have been 
let down to self-sown grass. This means that much corn, 
which might be grown here, has to be bought and imported 
from abroad, and that labourers who might be employed 
have been in need of Public Assistance. Moreover, the grass 
itself is almost valueless, and, though the land is good enough 
to make first-class pasture if proper seeds were sown in it, 
it cannot be used for grazing, since there are no boundary 
fences or hedges, but merely fen dykes, which, in many 
instances, are neglected and constitute no barrier to cattle 
during the greater part of the year. 

Should war break out, there will be a shortage of labour 
for making up the roads. Even if labour were plentiful 
corn could not be grown in the first year, as the crop would 
almost certainly be destroyed by wire worm. For two or 
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The home ‘without a Piano lacks one of the greatest 
sources of pleasure—the capacity for full self-expression. 


The Bhithner Grand Piano is the ideal in- 










strument for the home. Combining 
sweetness of tone with a full range 
of remarkable sonority it 
responds to every 
mood of the player. 

The Bluthner is 

indeed a source of 
inspiration to the 


musician. 


THNE 


“‘The Piano with the Golden Tone”’ 
BLUTHNER & CO., LTD., 17-21, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.- 
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Ice Hockey 


A last minute attack—he’s 
through and scores the 
winning goal —a Golden 
Moment for him and his 
team —a great player, 
supreme in his particular 
game—but even he cannot 
buy a better tobacco than 
Wills’s “Cut Golden Bar’’ 
at a shilling an ounce. 
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they are imposed is .one of the darkest mysteries of life. 
Occasionally a fashion may seem superficially to have been 
inspired by a regard for hygiene, but a closer examination 
shows that the connexion is merely accidental. The open 
necks and greater exposure of the skin have been adopted 
because for some mysterious reason it was decided that the 
weather-beaten neck and the tanned shoulders and back are 
more modish than the white expanse so much admired in my 
younger days. 

I cannot think of anything in which the dictators “of 
fashion have taken hygiene into primary consideration, and 
there. are many instances where they have brutally ignored 
it. Take as an example the shoes which most women wear— 
instruments of torture mainly responsible for the ugliness of 
most women’s feet. They are high testimony to woman’s 
powers of endurance, but nobody could call them hygienic. 
Nor could one apply that term to the fashion which leads 
them to so disguise their faces that they sometimes look like 
a sunset by J. M. W. Turner. 

I grant Janus the scarf as a proof that men’s fashions are 
no more inspired by hygiene than are women’s, but I do 
protest against his suggestion that in these things women are 
more sensible, though I should be glad to think so.—I am, 
Sir, your faithfully, ALFRED Cox, 

199 Piccadilly, W.1. 


JEWS IN POLAND 
|To the Editor of Tue Srecrartor.| 
Sirn,—There are two points in Lord Melchett’s article on the 
Polish Jews that call, I feel, for some comment : 

(1) He implies a division between the Jews and others in 
Poland. ’ It is true that the Jews in Poland are in a worse 
economic plight than the other Poles. That is due in a 
large measure to the evil legacy they inherited from the 
days. of Czarist rule. But their problem is part of Poland’s 
economic problem. And they are an integral part of the 
Polish population. They have been in Poland for more 
than a millennium. Their ancestors were settled there long 
before the Normans came to England. If emigration is the 
solution of Poland's economic problem, it must apply alik: 
to Jew and non-Jew. 
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SS 
(2) The suggestion that “the Jewish population» 
Poland is likely to be driven “to the left, which, } “4 
of the immediate proximity of Russia, is largely Cor . 
goes beyond the facts. In the first place, the smal] 
among the Polish Jews, of whom there is still a consi le 
though much diminished, number are not likely to becom, 
Communists in view of what Russian Communism did to the 
small Jewish traders in Russia. In the second place, the 
largest section of, Polish Jewry is attached to Orthodox 
Judaism of the strictest kind. The. Agudat Israel, th. 
organisation of these Jews, holds a dominating place in 
Jewish affairs in Poland. It is not likely that Orthodox 
Jews, any more than Roman Catholics, would become 

Communists. 

All Jews, and all humanitarians, will share with Lond 
Melchett the desire to find in Palestine a refuge for as man 
as possible of the Jews who are suffering in their present 
homelands., But in his eagerness to promote Zionist aims 
he has, I fear, inadvertently given a false impression of 
Polish Jewry, and ignored the fact that they have a right, 
which they cherish, to live in Poland.—I am, yours faithfully, 


28 St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 8. 
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[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Writing on “ European Jewry, the Polish Problem,” 
in your issue of November 13th, Lord Melchett says : 

‘** It is unnecessary for me to emphasise . . . the benefits which I 
believe would accrue to the Arab population by the adoption of this 
policy ” (i.e., the migration of Polish Jews into Palestine).” 

In the following (and concluding) paragraph, he adds : 

“The opportunity presents itself of solving ... the Jewish 
problem . . . of giving Jews themselves pride in a new future in 
their own land . . . (the italics are mine).” 

Does Lord Melchett seriously think that the Arabs would 
appreciate any “ benefits ”’ founded on this conception of 
Palestine ? It is difficult to see what can be gained by such 
a complete ignoring of recent facts. Surely so Nationalist 
an outlook at this present moment can only do harm to 


the Jewish cause.-Yours faithfully, Bririsu Jew 


A NEW DOMESDAY BOOK 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectraror.|] 
Srr,—Mr. George Godwin’s interesting letter under this 
heading in your issue of November 13th refers to large areas 
of land rich in food-growing potentialities which are out of 
cultivation. 

I suggest that throughout the Fen Country there must be 
many hundreds of aeres of such land ;_ probably it runs into 
thousands of acres. The main reason is that the land is 
practically inaccessible under present conditions. Before 
the War, or rather before the advent of mechanisation, the 
herbage growing on the soft roads leading to the fields in 
question was let annually to graziers and others, and the 
rental so produced ‘provided funds for repairs to the roads 
each autumn, and the land remained accessible. Now, 
however, the grazings are valucless, and the roads practically 
impassable for weeks, and in some cases for months, together. 
Land which before the War was let at anything from £2 
to £2 10s. per acre has been sold in the last few years for 
£8 per acre freehold. The drainage rate is also a crushing 
burden, in some districts amounting to 15s. in the £. For 
land subject to such a charge the benefit derived by the 
derating of Agricultural Land has been wiped out. 

But inaccessibility is the main cause, and many hundreds 
of acres of the best corn-growing land in the world have been 
let down to self-sown grass. This means that much corn, 
which might be grown here, has to be bought and imported 
from abroad, and that labourers who might be employed 
have been in need of Public Assistance. Moreover, the grass 
itself is almost valueless, and, though the land is good enough 
to make first-class pasture if proper seeds were sown in it, 
it cannot be used for grazing, since there are no boundary 
fences or hedges, but merely fen dykes, which, in many 
instances, are neglected and constitute no barrier to cattle 
during the greater part of the year. 

Should war break out, there will be a shortage of labour 
for making up the roads. Even if labour were plentiful 
corn could not be grown in the first year, as the crop would 
almost certainly be destroyed by wire worm. 
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The home -without a Piano lacks one of the greatest 
sources of pleasure—the capacity for full self-expression. 


The Bluthner Grand Piano is the ideal in- 
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This winter there are many without the 
necessities of life, due to unemployment, 
sickness, or destitution. Christmas to 
them is just another day. A little extra 
during the festive season makes all the 
difference to those in need. Last year 
thousands of such men, women and 
children were the guests of The Salvation 
Army. Will you help us once again to 
minister in this way ? 


Please send your gift to General Evangeline 
Booth, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Thee 


Salvation 
Army 
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three seasons at least therefore ships (or at any rate thos 
which could evade the submarines) would be bringing in co : 
which ought to be grown here. 2 _ 

If the roads were put in hand forthwith, labour at present 

unemployed would be absorbed in quarrying and carting the 
material as well as in making the roads themselves, and the 
land would at once come into full use. Its assessable 
value would be increased, and the poundage of the drainage 
rate on other land still in cultivation reduced, and Agricy}. 
tural labourers would be kept off the dole. The roads of course 
would only carry slow moving traffic, and would not require 
the costly finish of modern motor roads. 

The cost need not be entirely a national one, especially if 
a voluntary schemé were organised whereby owners of 
certain fraction of land served by each road could compel 
the others to join in. . The cost could be defrayed as to such 
part as was not borne by the Local or National Governments, 
by long term loans (repayable over a term of years on the 
lines of loans by the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation) 
which all owner-oecupiers and most landowners (with or 
without contributions from their tenants) would be willing 
to pay. The part of the cost borne by the Government or 
Local Authority would cancel out against the saving in 
Public Assistance. 

I suppose an Act of Parliament would be necessary, but the 
urgency of the problem seems obvious. It is no use rearming 
if the nation is to starve.—Yours faithfully, 
5 Luard Road, Cambridge. 


EUTHANASIA 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrsror.] 
Sir,—Doctors may not say so, but is not morphia poisoning 
nearly always the final cause of death in painful incurable 
maladies ? Is Lord Ponsonby’s Bill really needed ?—Yours 
faithfully, ' M. D. 

[To the Editor of Tak Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In case your note on Lord Ponsonby’s Bill may be 
regarded by some readers as a fall from grace, it may perhaps 
be worth mentioning that, according to Murray’s dictionary, , 
your predecessor in 1873 observed that ‘ Euthanasia would 
be no more demoralising than capital punishment.” He 
may perhaps have added that it would be a great deal more 
dignified.— Yours faithfully, Cuas. Wricut. 

Sutton. 


THE CONDITIONS OF MERCHANT SEAMEN 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]| 
Sir,—In spite of the seemingly cheerful news of the better 
conditions for Merchant Seamen, carried by a two-thirds 
majority at the Geneva Convention and described in The 
Spectator of October 30th as a veritable ‘ Seamen’s Charter,” 
it appears unlikely that any Merchant Navy officer will be 
encouraged thereby to any great rise of spirits. ‘* Hope 
deferred,’ we are told in Holy Writ, ‘ maketh the heart 
sick”! 

The Government, shackled as it has always been by powerful 
interests in both Houses of Parliament, has systematically 
resisted any real progress in the conditions of life at sea. 
Instead of leading Europe, Britain has always lagged behind, 
though her position as the greatest maritime nation in the 
world ought to have made her show a good example of 
justice and humanity. 

Alas, it seems that “ only money talks.” Surely Members 
of Parliament will not let this matter rest! Recent enquiries 
have drawn the veil somewhat from the miserable conditions 
in which too many of these splendid, patient men spend 
their working lives, with nothing to look forward to but an 
old age of poverty and anxiety. It seems to me impossible 
that Parliament can continue to refuse what they have begged 
for so earnestly, namely a Royal Commission or other public 
enquiry into the Merchant Shipping Acts, those obsolete 
instruments which control life ai sea? As Earl Beatty said 
when their request was debated in the House of Lords, after 
the Petition signed by fourteen thousand officers had been 
received, ‘* Why not, unless there is something to hide ? ” 

For examples of injustice, inhumanity and neglect, I could 
give chapter and verse did space permit, but I have heard 
it stated by the head of a large shipping firm, that it is 
impossible to generalise from individual cases. 

This may be true to some extent, but a public enquiry 


JouN E. Few. 
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SEE INDIA 





The Tomb of 
Safdar Jang, 
Delhi, recalls by 
its grandeur the 
great days of the 
Moghuls, 


Under mighty Akbar and the Shah Jehan, Indian artists 
and architects fashioned with a prodigal hand the tombs 
and mosques which are India’s eternal glory. They 
showered their riches throughout the continent, and to-day 
the Indian railway system—one of the finest in the world 
—enables you to savour this wealth of inspiration 
comfortably and easily. 


For all information 
concerning Indian 
Travel please apply 


RAILWAYS 
sen BUREAU 


57 HAYMARKET SWI! WHITEHALL!I7# 





























PATRON : H.M. THE KING 
President : H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. 


OUR . contribution . towards 

this deserving cause will help | 
to support many important 
Institutions engaged in fighting 
cancer. 





The majority of the leading Institu- « 
tions in Great Britain engaged in 3 
Cancer Research receive financial 
help from the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. 








-. Donations a maintain the vital sek of ‘this orgattaation” iil + 
will be gratefully received by: ' 


Hon. Treas., British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
be Grosvenor Crescent, Londen, +. W. 1. 























by the HOUSE OF 


IMHOF 


Never before has a*book of stich akiieadien 
E' interest been offered to the Radio public 
—never before has so much vital information 
on Radio matters been included in 56 
interesting pages. Here is a_ publication 
which goes straight to the root of those 
twin problems: “ What set shall I buy—and 
where shall I buy?” In answer to the first 
question, 30 pages of clear details about the 
best sets of the day—in answer to the 
second, entertaining news of the numerous 
ways the House of Imhof can help yo to 
greater and less costly Radio entertainment. 
“This Year of Radio” is a book you would 
be pleased to buy—but we do not ask that. 
We ask you to fill in the coupon for your 
copy to be sent to you absolutely free ... 
we do so in the knowledge that we are 
offering you a really entertaining book, 
telling of an unique organisation, 


ALFRED IMHOF, LTD., 


IMHOF HOUSE, 


112-116 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1 


Tel.: Museum 5944, 


C. kk, Casson 14 
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HAMPTONS 
FOR FABRICS, CURTAINS 
~ AND LOOSE COVERS 





A MODERN WINDOW 
TREATMENT BY HAMPTONS 


Hamptons have for generations been Specialists in Window Treatments 
and Loose Covers. They have a permanent, fully qualified staff to advise 
on colour schemes, etc. In the Fabric Showrooms in Pall Mall East, 
are now displayed the newest designs and colourings for the Autumn 
and Winter, in both Modern and Period styles. Many of these are 
Hamptons’ own exclusive designs and colourings. Patterns post free. 


LOOSE COVER SERVICE 


Great care should. be taken in the choice of 
a pattern for a Loose Cover. Hamptons’ 
huge selection makes a wise choice easy. 
The cutting and fitting require great skill. 
Hamptons only employ experts, thus 
: ensuring a perfect fit. 

: tHE COST OF 

a. MAKING A LOOSE 
COVER WITH 
GATHERED FRILL 
FOR THE CHAIR 
ILLUSTRATED, 
WiwHUN THE 
3-MILE RADIUS, IS 


10/3 


Material Other 
? ‘ Models and * Settees at 
x " proportionate prices. _ . 







extra. 


THE MATERIAL USED FOR THE LOOSE COVER SHOWN is a PRINTED LINEN, 
exclusive to Hamptons. Adapted from an old embroidery. In three colour 

schemes: Rose and Green, Blue and Green, and Copper and Brown, all 3/1 1 
on a natural coloured ground. 31 inches wide. . Per yard i 

Please write for Hamptons’ Book I.F.295 illustrating, in.colour, many of the latest 
froductions and best valucs in HOME FURNISHINGS of cvery description, 


HAMPTONS, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


RE 8! phones: Whitchall 1020. eeeeneriinenial 
OVS-574 





oo 
| rr 


would show the dire need for tightening up contro] by the 

| Board of Trade (or better still a Ministry exclusively concerned 
with the Merchant Navy) which would make it less easy for 
unscrupulous owners to neglect their plain duty towards 
their employees, trusting to the present neutral ground 
which exists between their legal obligations and the standard 
of treatment required by public opinion on shore. 

This neutral ground is not at present realised except by 
' those directly concerned. 

May I repeat my statement, which every officer in the 
Merchant Navy will endorse, that piecemeal legislation is 
of no use? The Merchant Shipping Acts must be entirely 
_re-drafted, and this can only be done by a Royal Commission 
empowered to hear witnesses and publicly sift the whole 
subject, so vitally important to us as an island Empire— 
Yours faithfully, : Dorotny NELSON Warp, 

Crocker Hill, nr. President, ‘‘ The Watch Ashore.” 

Chichester. 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
[To the Editor of Tak Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me when is a limited 
edition not a limited edition? My object in making the 
enquiry is that I recently subscribed to the issue of a book 
in a limited and numbered edition, at the respectable price 
of £5 5s. I find that not only is there in circulation the 
numbered and limited edition that was advertised, but ‘also 
an unnumbered and apparently unlimited issue, in the same 
print, binding and general format of the book, amongst the 
publishers’ and/or author's friends. 

The whole purpose of a limited edition appears to be 
defeated if identical copies of the book are also in circulation 
additional to the number authorised. Is a publisher entitled 
to charge his high price for a limited and numbered edition 
in these circumstances ? It is a known practice to issue a 
few extra copies for the author’s friends, but in such circum- 
stances should not a colophon state ‘* This edition is limited 
to « number of copies, of which z are for sale ” ?—Yours 
faithfully, L. H. Green, 

6 The Hermitage, Richmond, Surrey. 


MILK: BUT WHAT MILK? 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.] 
Sir,—The Medical Committee of this Association has followed 
the correspondence under the heading, ** Milk: But What 
Milk?” and now notes with regret the suggestion by one of 
your contributors that if the pasteurisation of milk is to come, 
as come it will, such a step would be retrogressive ‘ because 
there is but a slight danger of infection from tuberculin-tested 
milk.” This sentence is taken from your correspondent’s letter 
and infers that he holds the view, long exploded by medical 
thought and research, that milk containing tubercle bacilli 
conveys to the consumer a degree of immunity. Perhaps he is 
not aware that the milk epidemic at Brighton, with attendant 
loss of life, occurred in a farm supplying certified tuberculin- 
tested milk. 

It is deplorable that, despite all the warnings we have had 
in the loss of lives due to previous milk-borne infections, it is 
still possible for infected milks to be supplied to the public, 
and the remedy surely is that all milks, irrespective of grade, 
should be subjected to heat treatment—viz., pasteurisation. 
This process, scientifically applied and controlled, will eradicate 
all risk of passing on to consumers any contamination, whether 
human, as was the case in the recent outbreak at Bourne- 
mouth, or from the animal supplying the milk.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, A. V. Burr, Secretary. 

The Safety First Milk -Association Lid., 

32 Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 


THE ARABS AND BRITISH TROOPS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—Colonel Wedgwood says that the story I repeated “ of 
course, was propaganda, not truth ” ; (but why “ of course” ?). 
Professor Namier continues to “ challenge *’ me to corroborate 
a story on which he continues to ‘‘ express doubts.” If they 
are really convinced of the untruth of the story, why are they 
so much agitated about it? I am reluctantly forced to the 
conclusion that a story which reflects credit upon the Arabs 
is unwelcome, even though it in no way asperses the Jews. — 





Yours faithfully, E. M. E, Buiytn. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


Winter Cruises 


As I write these words a gusty wind is 
‘ing rain against the windows, the sky 
sf st the streets are wet and glistening. 
papeo moments—and in winter, alas! 
they are many—one sighs for the blue seas 


f the South. with white coral gleaming in 
a sun. Yet, to those with leisure these 


things are far from being unattainable, nor 
are they unduly costly. That is why winter 
eruising.is becoming more and more popular 
in this country. It is one of our National 
characteristics that we grumble, but 
endure. We tell one another (between fits 
of coughing) that the English climate, in 
winter, is murderous, but our apathy 
usually remains and nothing much is done 
about it, When people make these com- 
plaints to me L suggest a winter cruise, 
only to be met by glances of amazement : 
these people, it seems, can never afford 
such luxuries. But when one questions 
them it is soon plain that they do not know 
what such a cruise would cost, nor do 
many of them realise that they spend 
almost the same amount of money each 
winter on medical attendance, made 
necessary by the English climate. More- 
over, there are long cruises and short 
cruises; they do not all cost four hundred 
vuineas. The fact is that a well-chosen 
winter cruise is an investment in health— 
and that is by no means all, for your money 
is buying the last word in comfort and 
luxury. Well-trained servants anticipate 
vour lightest wish, the cuisine is the best 
obtainable, and for the rest—well, perhaps 
the best method is to examine a typical 
instance. On January 20th the ‘ Arandora 
Star’ leaves Southampton for Madeira, 
Trinidad, Cristobal, Balboa, Honolulu, 
San Francisco, San Pedro, Kingston, 
Havana, Miami (Palm Beach), Nassau, 
Barbados and ‘Teneriffe, returning to 








Southampton on April 7th. Imagine what 
this means. It is far more than a cruise to 
Honolulu; it is a visit, under luxurious 
conditions, to many of the most alluring 
spots in the world. It follows the keels of 
our great sea captains—Columbus, Drake, 
and Raleigh ; of Morgan, the buccaneer, 
and of Captain Kidd. It wakes memories 
of Captain James Cook, the first English- 
man to set foot in Hawaii, later to be mur- 
dered by the natives who, a few weeks 
earlier, had treated him with friendliness. 
It means the Spanish Main, the islands 
where mutinous pirates marooned their 
masters and buried their stclen treasure. 
It means San Francisco and the Golden 
(Gate, the exquisite beauty of the Yosemite 
National Park, and the New World where 
Columbus first landed. The voyage lasts 
seventy-seven days and costs from 165 
guineas. If this is not value for money I 
do not know what is. There is the 
‘Voltaire’ cruise, which leaves Southamp- 
ton on February 6th for Madeira, Bar: 
hados, Curacao, Panama, Vera Cruz (for 
Mexico City), Miami and Bermuda, re- 
turning to Southampton on March 24th, a 
cruise of forty-seven days costing from 
eighty guineas. ‘There is the ‘ Atlantis’ 
auise sailing from Southampton = on 
January 28rd to the West Indies and 
Spanish Main—fifty-six days from 110 
guineas. The Cunard White Star Line 
have a very attractive list to offer the 
traveller. It includes voyages to suit every 
purse, from a World Cruise by the 
‘Franconia’ visiting 32 different ports, 
and covering 41,000 miles in 144 days, to 
shorter but delightful cruises to the 
Rivieras of the New World. Still another 
luxurious cruise is to be made by the 
famous ‘Empress of Britain,’ sailing on 
January 23rd. This voyage takes four 
months, visiting Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
Egypt, Suez Canal, India, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Siam, Java, Bali, Philippine Islands, Hong- 
Kong, China, Japan, Hawaiian Islands, 
California, Panama Canal to New York, 
returning to Southampton on May 22nd. 
The fare, including shore excursions, is 


(Continued on next page) 























77 days of sunshine and happiness 
visiting MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, PANAMA, 


HONOLULU 


CALIFORNIA, WEST INDIES, FLORIDA on the 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The world’s most delightful cruising liner 


From Southampton January 20th, 1937 
Fares from 165 guineas 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR is different. She 
goes cruising the whole year through, visiting all the 
most interesting places—each at the most suitable time 
of the year. The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for 
first-class cruising only and carries none but first-class. 
Thus the whole ship is at the service of its cruising 
passengers. This means more games and sports deck- 
space per passenger all round than on any regular liner. 
The cuisine is incomparable. These comforts and the 
well-arranged itineraries rnake a cruise on the ARANDORA 
STAR an experience to anticipate by booking well ahead— 
the more so as there are many ARANDORA STAR friends 
who no sooner finish one cruise than they book another. 


There are still cabins available on the ARANDORA STAR 
for the Christmas and New Year Sunshine Holiday Cruise. 
DECEMBER 19TH 
to MADEIRA, DAKAR, SIERRA LEONE, 

THE EQUATOR, LAS PALMAS & TENERIFFE 
23 DAYS FROM 39 GNS. 


Write now for full particulars to: BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, and Agencies. 
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this year 


fortable sea travel 


dow or porthole. 


decks. 


‘Regular Passenger Service to 
CAPETOWN .- 
EAST LONDO ps 
LOURENCO MARQUES. 
First Class Only 

£40 
eV are). f | 


DURBAN 
£46 


Book your passage by 


ELLER MANE 
BUCKNALL | 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Avenue 9340. 












FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


ROUND a 
VOYAGE TO 


JAVA 


VIA EGYPT: CEYLON 
SUMATRA> STRAITS 
BY SAME SHIP 


FIRST CLASS £150 


INCLUDING 13 DAYS’ HOTEL 
ACCOMMODATION IN JAVA 


inclusive shore arrangements for travel 
sight-seeing, etc., at small extra cost. 
Opportunity for visiting BAL: 


Short Sea Tours 
GIBRALTAR + + ALGIERS 
VILLEFRANCHE (NICE) & GENOA 
Apply : 0. H. DRAKEFORD, General tw 4 Agent for 


Gt. Britain, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 ity Passenger 
Agency, Keller, Bryant & Co., 9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, 











but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains. a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of’ com- 
with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for Eastern conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
Spacious public 
rooms and extensive promenade 
Write for full particulars. 


gaya ELIZABETH 
DURBAN & 








(Continued from previous page) 
from 438 guineas. Very enjoyable holidays 
at sea are offered by the Nederland Line. 
Round voyages from Southampton to Java 
by way of Egypt, Ceylon, Sumatra, and the 
Straits. First Class fare, including 13 days’ 
hotel accommodation in Java, is £150, 
with shore arrangements for travel and 
sight-seeing at a small extra cost. This 
company also offers shorter sea voyages to 
Gibraltar, Algeria, Villefranche (Nice) and 
venoa. Those who plan to visit Madeira 
this winter have plenty of good services at 
their disposal. The Royal Mail Line runs 
a fortnightly service from Southampton ; 
the Union Castle Line steamships have 
sailings every Friday from the same port. 
This company has special tours for Christ- 
mas and New Year. First Class return fare 
is £20. The Yeoward Line offer round 
voyages from Liverpool, while Messrs. 
Lamport and Holt are doing a fortnightly 
service to Madeira, and guarantee return 
accommodation. 

The hotels at Madeira are excellent. 
The Savoy has-just been redecorated and 
modernised. ‘This hotel is set in very 
beautiful gardens. There is accommoda- 
tion for 200 guests; it has two large 
ballrooms, a private orchestra, and its own 
bathing Lido. The Savoy makes a 30 per 
cent. reduction for children between the 
ages of five and twelve. 


Winter Sport in Finland 


Winter Sports have been popular in 
Finland for many years, and the Finnish 
people, of course, are famous for their 
prowess, but facilities for foreigners have 
not until now been adequate. The open- 
ing, last August, of the modern Hotel 
Pohjanhovi on the Arctic Circle provides 
opportunity of a unique experience for 
persons who are seeking a.new field for 
winter sport. This hotel, which is open all 
the year round, is in the Rovaniemi dis- 
trict, the business centre of Lapland and a 
junction of all routes to the North. Thesnow 
here is very gocd for ski-ng from the end 
of November to the end of April. The 
best ski-ing season, however, is during the 
months, February, March, and April, when 
the snow is firmest. Rovaniemi has plenty 
of good hills for the ski-runner, who can 
here enjoy. the unusual sights of large 
reindeer herds, and the Northern Lights. 
There are three ski-jumps, the newest of 
which is the highest in Finland and one 
of the highest in Scandinavia. Jumps of 
70 to 8Q metres are possible. The out- 
standing event in this region is the Ounas- 
vaara Winter Sports Meeting, held on Lady 
Day in March. Many thousands of sports- 
men attend this meeting. In addition to 
its ordinary attractions Rovaniemi offers 
drives in sledges drawn by reindeer, and 
reindeer-joring. The Ounasvaara Ski Club 
is planning to build sports huts in the 
neighbouring hills where enthusiasts may 
eat their‘sandwiches around a roaring fire. 
Interested readers should communicate 
with the Finnish Travel Bureau, 7 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1 

Of late years there has been an unpre- 
cedented boom in the German resorts. 
The Fourth Olympic Winter Games will 
be held this. year at . Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, where, between February 6th and 
16th experts in every form of Winter Sport 
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DEAN £ DAWSON 


TRAVEL ORGANISERS 


—y 7 





skilled 

in organising the 
world’s most 
thrilling holiday 


Dean & Dawson 
Winter Sports 


Seek this thrilling holiday through those who have 
knowledge and plans of hotels and allotments of 
Choose your centre, let them do the 
seats, hotel, 


gratuities, sport taxes, transfers, meals en route, 


rooms, etc. 


rest for you—tickets, itinerary, 


couriers, etc.—moreover, currency devaluation, 
e eo” . 
and the exceptional arrangements made this year, 


enable inclusive tours to be offered at 


REMARKABLY LOW COSTS! 


By By 
‘Winter Sports Special’ Ordinary Services 
10 days 17days 10 days 17 days 


Switzerland £8.18.6 £12.10.6 £12. 3.6 £15.15.6 
- £9.19.6 £13. 4.0 £14. 2.0 £17. 66 
- £7.16.0 £11.03 8.11.0 £11.153 


and many other centres, and in France, Norway, 
Sweden, Italy, etc. 

IT IS ESSENTIAL TO BOOK EARLY! Obtain 

a copy of “ Winter Sports 1936-7,” and reserve 


your accommodation now. 


London: 81, Piccadilly, W. (Gros. 2873), 163, 
Fenchurch Street, _E.C.3 (Man. Hse. 4432). 
Manchester, Leeds, Nottingham, Bournemouth, etc. 


Austria 


Germany 





FINLAND FOR WINTER SPORTS. 


Come to Lapland! Rovaniemi offers first class 
comfoit in the most modern hotel on the Arctic Circle. 
WINTER SPORTS. 70-METRE SKI-JUMP. REIN. 
DEER SKI-JORING AND SLEIGHING. NORTHERN 
LIGHTS. VOYAGE IN ICE-BREAKING VESSEL. 
18 days Tour for £20 10s. 5d. 
Write for illustrated leaflet 








Fenchurch Street, E.C.3, or Travel Agents. . | will meet in friendly rivalry. Other FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
SPO RRA EEE: aummmm | Notable German centres are at Oberam- 7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
WINTER SPORTS FOR ALL 
Our free *‘* WINTER throug h For particularly economic 
SPORTS HANDBOOK ’’ holidays by excursion train 
covers the entire field of ask for Programme 160. Here 
Winter Sports Holidays for are a few examples: 
1936/7. It enables you to \Odays 17 days 
choose the hotel accommoda- Kandersteg - £8 18 6 £12 106 
tion you — at = the T ef Oo S J Cc oO oO K & S (@) N L T D. ae - £8186 £12 106 
resort you prefer. ay we itzbuhel -£11 96 £15 50 
send you a copy ? BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1 Freiburg - £7120 £10 60 


THE BEST 





70 London and Provincial Branches. 


TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE /84/ 
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FOR A 
QUIET COMFORTABLE CHRISTMAS 


free from Dance Bands and noisy Enter- 


tainments, 


SIDMOUTH’S 
Best Hotels 


VICTORIA & FORTFIELD, 


ForEMOST FOR COMFORT AND CuISINE. 


secure your accommodation at 


*PHONES: 11 & 39. 











sen ~ gy 





VOLTAIRE:VANDYLK 
CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


to LISBON, CASABLANCA, MADEIRA 
“VANDYCK” from SOUTHAMPTON. 
DECEMBER 23: 


13 DAYS—£30 
REGULAR FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


To LISBON & MADEIRA 


COMMENCING DECEMBER 23, 1936. 
Accommodation for homeward voyage 
may be selected and reserved in advance. 


CRUISE TO WEST INDIES AND 
MEXICO 


“VOLTAIRE” from SOUTHAMPTON, 
February 6, 1937 
47 DAYS: FROM 80 GNS. 
_ Both vessels are first-class throughout. 
~~ full details of above and Spring Cruises 
apply : 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE LTD. 


27 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 (Royal 
5723); Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 3 
(Bank 8850); 64 Cross St., Manchester 
(Tel.: Blackfriars 2806), or Tourist Agents. 





When in MADEIRA 
... Stay at the 


SAVOY HOTEL 


The largest and most up-to-date Hetel 
on the Island, with accommodation for 
over 200 guests. Wonderful Bathing 
Lido, two large Ballrooms, Private 
Orchestra. Stay at the Savoy and 
revel in the beauties of Madeira under 
ideal conditions. 

Regular Steamer Services, Guaranteed 
accommodation out and home. 

For full particulars write to: 
SAVOY HOTEL LONDON AGENCY, 
Adelphi Terrace House, Adelphi Terrace, 

London, W.C.2. 
‘Phone: Temple Bar 7602. 
Or usual Passenger Agents. 














ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 
BOGNOR REGIS. 


The leading family Hotel—facing Sea and 
South and overlooking own grounds of three 





acres. Running water throughout. Central 
heating. Electric fires. 
WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME. 














mergau, where there is a toboggan run on 
the Kolben and good ski-ing ; Titisee, ski-ing 
grounds with jump, ice yachting, and motor- 
cycle and automobile races on the lake ; 
Freudenstadt, which claims the highest 
yearly average of fine weather in the 
German resorts. Sport here consists of a 
coasting run, sleighing, ski-jumps, Winter 
Sports Festivals, competitions and coasting 
races. 

Norway, too, is gaining popularity 
amongst English enthusiasts. Winter 
sports can be enjoyed all the year round in 
this country, but only since the completion 
of the Bergen Railway has the vast plateau 
of the interior, nearly five thousand feet 
above sea level, and extending for hundreds 
of miles, become accessible to visitors. 
Owing to the high altitude, the hotel at 
Finse does not open for winter sports until 
February 20th. The season lasts until the 
end of May. At several other centres the 
season starts in December and lasts until 
the end of April. The great ski-jumping 
competitions at Holmenkollon, near Oslo, 
are held towards the end of ‘February, when 
similar competitions are carried on at 
Konnerudkollen, near Drammen, at Lille- 
hammer, at Fedor, in the Gudbrandsdal, at 
Voss, near Bergen, and at Graakallen, in 
the Trondheim district. The best centres 
are at Bergen, Oslo, Dombaas, Gausdal, 
Geilo, Gola, Holmenkollen, Landaasen, 
Lillehammer, Opdal, Stalheim, Ustaoset, 
and Finse, but there are many others. 
Hotels are good, and every facility is given 
the sports enthusiast. Full particulars 
are obtainable from the Norwegian State 
Railways, Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1, or from any of the usual 
Tourist Agencies. Canada is another 
country where facilities for winter sports 
have greatly improved during recent years. 
The visitor will there find a keen apprecia- 
tion of every form of winter sport, and he 
will be invited to participate rather than 
merely to watch others. Ice hockey, ice 
yachting, skating, ski-ing, tobogganing, are 
all popular, and the long, rolling hills about 
Montreal and Ottawa, the steep slopes of 
the Rockies, and the many excellent rinks 
for hockey, skating, and curling, provide 
endless amusement. A feature of Canadian 
winter sport is snowshoe running, and Mara- 
thon snow-shoeing has recently been intro- 
duced. Dog-team racing is another unusual 
sport in this country. Indian golf has been 
introduced at the Chateau Frontenac, in 
Quebec, and has proved as fascinating as it 
is novel. In this new game one shoots an 
arrow from a bow instead of hitting a ball 
with a club, the object being to hit the bulls- 
eye of the target in as few shots as possible. 
The game is played on skis or snowshoes 
over a ‘“‘ nine-hole ” course upon the Plains 
of Abraham. A skilful player can make the 
round with pretty much the same score as a 
golfer on a nine-hole course. The old city 
of Quebec is one of the favourite Canadian 
sports centres, and the quaint French- 
Canadian atmosphere will appeal to most 
English visitors. Other popular centres are 
Montreal, Ottawa, and Banff, the capital of 
the Rocky Mountain Park. Ottawa poss- 
esses the largest ski club on the continent, 


Indian State Railways Mcgazine 
In the Travel Notes published last month 
I stated in error that the price of the October 
issue of this illustrated Magazine was 9d. 
This should have been Is. 2d. 


Egypt and the Sudan 

The, 1937 edition of this annual publica- 
tion by the Tourist Development Associa- 
tion of Egypt has just been issued. It 
illustrates the attractions of modern and 
ancient Egypt which await the. visitor 
during the Winter months. There are well- 
illustrated: articles on Alexandria, - Cairo, 


Port Said and, places of historical interest. 


International Sports, Motoring and Flying 
in Egypt are other features. Of particular 
note in this year’s issue is the article 
** Away from the Beaten Track,” by H. E. 
Ahmed Seddik Bey, C.B.E., Director of the 
Egyptian State Tourists Department. This 
informative publication will be séAt’ gratis 
and post free on request to the Egypt 
Travel Information Bureau,..29 Regent 
Street, London, S.W.1. 





Mew World 


Nivievas 


FOR 
WINTER SUNSHINE 


Why not spend the winter in the 
brilliant sunshine of some of the 
fascinating resorts in the New 
World travelling to New York 
in the ‘“‘Queen Mary,” 
“* Aquitania,’”’ ‘* Berengaria’’ or 
other Juxurious Cunard White 
Star liners ? 


To NASSAU (Bahamas) 


PARADISE OF SUN & SPORT 
Weekly sailings via New York 
from £63 


including round trip transatlantic fores 
hotels cnd meals in New Yor 


Also convenient connections 
by rail, sea and air to 


BERMUDA FLORIDA, CALIFORNIA 
for Miami, Palm Beach, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood 


WINTER & SPRING CRUISES 
in the luxurious cruising liner 
**Laconia’’ (20,000 tons) from 
Liverpool Jan. 26, Southampton 
Jan. 27, to Rio and West Indies. 
45 days from 80 gns.. From South- 
ampton Mar. I7 to Mediterranean. 
30 days from 52 gns. 


Write for illustrated folders to Cunard 
White Star Ltd., Liverpool, London or 
local agents 


Cunard 
While Slav 
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Motoring 


What Most People Want 


From the bulk of a year’s letters from The Spectator readers 
who ask for advice on the buying of new cars two facts of 
special interest emerge. The first is that the general standard 
of requirements is steadily rising and the second that it is 
becoming increasingly easy to suggest cars that will meet 
the majority of their needs. A third might be added, ‘the 
fact that this applies to readers who live overseas. Letters 
have reached me within the past six months from all the 
Dominions, from India, Ceylon, Malaya, Borneo, Latin 
America, Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia and Poland, places 
where conditions and quality of the roads must vary between 
the best and the worst, and with scarcely an exception they 
ask for bigger, better and more expensive cars than they or 
their predecessors did a couple of years ago. 

All prices are now quoted as permissible maximums, from 
well over £1,000 down to £200, the average, on a rough cal- 
culation, being somewhere between £300 and £400. Con- 
sidering that the majority still ask for low-priced machines I 
think this a rather remarkable figure. Far more are. looking 
for the £300 car than before—it seems to be the favourite 
price, which is lucky in view of the numbers of British cars 
selling at that figure—-while a surprising number want cars 
costing between £600 and £900, the only really difficult 
category. aa z 

A feature of these-letters whieh-is’ particularly interesting 
is the general absence of mechanical predilections. Very 
few people now bother to specify the number of .cylinders, 
for example, a point on which they were usually. adamant 
quite a short time ago. There is no longer the fashionable 
insistence on six or, the refusal Of four, and if eight are men- 
tioned at all it is usually in the inquiry as to whether there is 
any advantage in them over six. Practicaiiy no interest at 
all is taken in springing, which perhaps shows how little 
independent suspension, one of the most important develop- 
ments of recent times, has appealed to the public imagination. 
Whether a car’s valves are side-by-side or overhead is appar- 
ently a matter of complete indifference to the average owner, 
but he sometimes, though rarely, expresses a preference for 
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NO. 9802/35 


point? 


Easier starting — smoother running — and an almost complete absence of 
point burning. These are only three of the outstanding advantages 
resulting from this interesting development in plug design. 
This new K.L.G. incorporating the use of one of the most valuable of precious 
metals—PLATINUM—in the form of a fine wire (ordinary metals would not 
last long enough) will immensely improve your engine 
performance. 
Most of the six shilling types in 18 m.m., 14 m.m. or 6 
A.L.A.M. thread to suit the majority of engines are 

available at at all good garages 
K-L'G SPARKING PLUGS LTD., PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15 
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’ week before which cost under £230. 
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one or other of the clutchless gears, the Wilson Pre-selectiy, 
or the plain with freewheel. Usually he asks whether 
really make things easier for the ordinarily experien 7 
driver. “ed 

From which it may be gathered that coachwork occ; ies 
as it should do, the most important place in the choice of 
car, and it throws a useful light on the general situation that 
practically everybody wants a bigger car than he can haye for 
the money. A dwindling request is for a list of cars Which 
will carry five in comfort, none of them to cost more than £295 


: quite often £200. To the best of my. knowledge these do not 


exist. There are several at various prices which are said to 
be “ 4/5-seaters,” ‘a description that always reminds one of the 


“house-agent’s “ five to six bedrooms,’ but I have not yet 


driven one that has any real right to the “ /5.” Above £254) 
there are some that are real five-seaters, but as a rule part of 
the price you have to pay for cheapness is restricted spaee, 
Now that we have such remarkably efficient small enging 
with claims to high performance, I am in perfect sympathy 
with my correspondents. “This cutting down of body spac 
in order to increase or produce the illusion of increasi 
speed has gone altogether too far not only in the low-powered 
class but in the higher denominations. Only a short time 


» ago I drove and was driven in a car that was capable of ninety 


miles an hour, cost over.£1,500, and had less room forfour 
people including the driver than a Twelve I had driven the 
The difference was 
specially noticeable in elbow-room, the one point in whieh 
you would have thought the maker of the bigger car might 
have allowed himself an inch or two. Would those inches 
between the sides, plus a few more between the axles: (six 
make an astonishing difference), knock as much as five miles 
an hour off those ninety, appreciably spoil the acceleration? 
Is an engine of more than 100-h.p. so sensitive a thing? 
Has it really so little reserve ? Of course not. 

This sort of car, however, is not of general interest, whereas 
the little one is; the little one that must not cost more than, say, 
£250. It will do at least sixty miles an hour on top and 
probably forty on third. It is lively on hills and has accelera- 
tion that often startles the driver of a car of twice the power 
and weight. It would be wiser in these days of swelling 
traffic-congestion to put the power of this admirable little 
engine to more sensible use, to sacrifice a few of those maxi- 
mum miles in the cause of comfort. When you come to 
think of it doing sixty miles an hour in a small car on any 
main road today is seldom easy and still more seldom agreeable. 
Nor ean you do it for more than a fleeting instant. Gear that 
little car down to fifty-five or so, add those vital inches to 
length and beam, and you will have the car that most hard-up 
people really want. Hardly one of those who write to me 
these days demands speed, but nearly every one of them 
insists upon acceleration—and five seats. The two should be 
perfectly compatible. The demand for sliding roofs persists, 
which is curious if one considers how few one sees in use except 
when the ear is standing still. 

In response to a large number of requests from readers 
for the dates on which various cars have been described 
I append the list for the past year, that is, the twelve 
months after the motor show. In 1935, 20-h.p. Daimler, 
November 8th; 25-h.p. Morris, November 22nd ; 33-litre 
Bentley and 20-h,p. Standard, December 20th. In 1936, 
14-h.p. Wolseley and Oldsmobile-VIII, January 17th; 
9-h.p. Singer and 24-h.p. Talbot, February 14th; 12-hp. 
Humber and 18-h.p. Hayes-geared Austin, February 28th; 
20-h.p. Hillman and 20-h.p. Vauxhall, March 20th; 26-h.p. 
Chevrolet and 12-h.p. Lanchester, March 27th ; 4-litre Railton 
and 44-litre Lagonda, April 10th; Studebaker and_5-Jitre 
Mercédés, May 8th; 17-h.p. Armstrong Siddeley and 25-h.p. 


‘Wolseley, May 22nd ; 7-h.p. Austin, June 5th ; 15-h.p. Riley 


and 12-h.p. Wolseley, July 3rd;  15-h.p. Citroén and 
10-h.p. B.S.A. (F.W.D.), July 17th; Chevrolet and 11-hp. 
Singer (independent F.W.S.), July 31st; 14-h.p. Triumph and 
14-h.p. Armstrong Siddeley, September 11th;  28-h.p. 
Humber and Straight-Eight Daimler, September 25th; 2-litre 
“M.G.” and 10-h.p. Talbot, October 23rd ; Hillman ‘** Hawk” 
and ‘“ Roadrider”’’ 14-h.p. Lanchester, November 6th. 
JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pay le 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.| 
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The finest Oats that Scotland grows— 
and a generous addition of “ Plasmon,” 
a body-building food of Nature’s own 
providing. Over 13 quarts of pure, fresh 
milk are required to make one pound 
of “ Plasmon.” 


From no other cereal food can you and 
yours get the building of bone, muscle 
and brain that Plasmon Oats give. A 
plate of Plasmon Oats every morning 
is a grand start for the day and is a real 
health safeguard when winter blowscold. 


Plasmon Oats is an essential and 
nourishing addition to Britain’s break- 
fast table. Thoughtful Mothers and 
Wives can watch the morning enjoyment 
of the rich smoothness—the creaminess 
of flavour—of Plasmon Oats and know, 
surely, that extra energy and strength 
are being built-up. 


7x for a lx packet 


from eny good class grocer 


PLASMON 


oC OTF 






Any question regarding Plasmon Food Pro- 
ducts is given individual attention and we 
are also happy to arrange for local supply 
where any difficulty occurs. Please use this 
branch of our public service to the fullest 
extent. Write direct to: 


Director Section, PLASMON LTD. 
Farringdon St.. LONDON, E.C.4. 
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HUMOUR AND HARMONY 
By Vladimir Cernikoff 

A musician by nature, since the day 
when, as a baby of three, he was so 
enchanted by an Italian organ-grinder 
in the Champs-Elysées, that his nurse 
was hard put to it to get him home, 
M. Vladimir Cernikoff has ranged the 
world, filling its ear with melodies, and 
banishing its boredom with his smile. 
The ousic can only be taken as heard in 
his written reminiscences (Arthur 
Barker, 12s. 6d.), but the smile plays 
over every programme, and _ vivifics 


with the inestimable gift of being able 
to laugh at himself, no less than with his 
friends, among whom he has numbered a 
vast collection of ‘ notabilities ’ in every 
Ine of life, but especially, of course, amid 
the galaxy of concert-platform and stage. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Busoni, Charles Hawtrey (of whom he 
gives a particularly attractive account), 
Paderewski, Madame Gerster, Eleanore 
Duse, the stars and clowns of the 
Nouveau Cirque, all the motley company 
of the greenroom, rubs shoulders with 
the last of the German Emperors, with 
diplomats, politicians, artists and bons 
viveurs. Nor is the serious side of his 
professional art forgotten. There are 
many passages of musical criticism 
which will attract the expert, throwing 
an illuminating searchlight upon his 
own distinguished interpretations. Alto- 
gether this is a book of versatile charm, 
the natural expression of an engaging 
personality. 


SPAIN UNTROUBLED 
By Michael H. Mason 

Spain is certainly in the news, and 
publishers are, naturally, taking advant- 
age of it ; but it seems hardly necessary, 
in view of the many new books available 
or in preparation, to revive old books, 
unless, of course, they are of outstanding 
merit and topicality. Spain Untroubled 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) is a 
reissue of Mr. Mason’s Trivial Adven- 
tures in the Spanish Highlands, which 
was published in 19532. The author 
explains that “While many must be 
thinking of Spain, today, as a beastly 
Dago country where murder is the 
National Sport and crowds’ burn 
churches and rape nuns and neither 
side gives quarter to prisoners, I 
republish this book to show that the 
Spain I knew and loved was a white 
man’s country—where the poor peasant 
was a simple gentleman and his wife 
and daughter were charming ladies.” 
Fewer people than the author imagines 
will need his book for this reason, 
which assumes a more than usually 
stupid reaction to the news offered by 
the sensational Press. Apart from this, 
Spain Untroubled may be read as an 
entertaining, though not very valuable, 
account of a trip by horse and mule 
from Bilbao to La Coruna. There are 
some excellent photographs. 


LISTEN FOR A LONESOME 
DRUM 

By Carl Carmer 

In this New York State Chronicle 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Carmer has 
‘‘tried to interpret that land which 
is generally designated by residents 
of New York City as ‘upstate.’ ” 
Ilis interpretation is an_ interesting 
mixture of autobiography. anecdote, 





history and folklore—ancient and con- 


every story. For M. Cernikoff is blessed- 





at Ma: 


Current Literature 


temporary. He has certainly gathered 
some unusual material, most of Which 
will be new to non-Americans at ne 
rate. Stories of the supernatural po 
as are still current in country places 
all over the world, give rather a ghost] 
atmosphere to the region which may 
not be appreciated by those to whom 
what is unexplainable is untrue. Ho 
has a fascinating account of the onc 
notorious Oneida Community of Pe, 
fectionists which flourished during the 
last century, practising eugenie breed. 
ing, “complex marriage” and other 
cults which finally discredited this 
extraordinary and typically American 
movement. Mr. Carmer knows. his 
country well, and writes with plenty 
of dash and colour of a State which 
has received less attention than most, 
Perhaps its very proximity to New York 
accounts for this. 


DOWN RIVER 
By Geoffrey Boumphrey 

Mr. Boumphrey has written just 
the right sort of book for anybody 
wishing to make a canoe trip or the 
Severn and the Thames. Down River 
(Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.) tells briefly of 
the author's recent journey from New. 
town on the Severn to Pangbourne, 
which can be made by river and canal, 
with a few portages to stretch the 
legs. After following the Severn to 
Gloucester he went by the Berkeley 
and Stroudwater canals to the once 
famous Sapperton Tunnel (now an 
almost waterless channel) which used 
to join the waters of the Severn and 
the Thames. Thence there is a straight 
run down the Thames to Pangbourne, 
The reader is gradually initiated, in 
company with the author, whose first 
experience this was of long-distance 
canoeing, into the art of managing a 
collapsible rubber canoe. As a guide 
to the country Mr. Boumphrey is 
fairly knowledgeable, though in such 
brief compass he can do no more than 
indicate what the canocist may expect 
to see, and whet his appetite to discover 
more for himself. ‘There are illustra 
tions, an index, but no map—an 
unforgivable omission in a guide-book. 


THE KING'S LADIES ; 
CHARLES II AND HIS LADIES 
OF PLEASURE 


By Dorothy Ponsonby Senior 


Miss Dorothy Ponsonby Senior is 
walking on well-trodden ground in 
describing the life of Charles II and 
his mistresses. But in spite of its. tire- 
somely facetious style her book (Robert 
Hale, 12s. 6d.) is most readable, as 
it contains little-known details of an 
amusing period—it is particularly in- 
teresting to learn of the adventures 
of the mistresses after the death of 
Charles II. Miss Senior maintains that 
Charles II was a dutiful king; te 
support this theme she makes full use 
of the few acts of economy with which 
he can be credited, but they are not 
convincing—that he had a kind heart 
is easier to believe. James II is treated 
with undue severity ; he is represented 
as stupid and devoid of charm, ‘There 
is an amusing account of the efforts 
of Mary of Modena to persuade he 
aunt to take her place as his bride. 
Of the mistresses Nell Gwyn is por 
trayed by Miss Senior as a far pleasante 
character than the grasping Duchess of 
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a 
the spying Duchess of Ports- 
mouth or the wildly immoral Duchess 
f Mazarin. The neglected Queen, 
01 herine of Braganza, appears as a 
kind though pathetic figure. 


THE TIGER HUNTERS 

By Brigadier-General R. G. Burton 
the Tiger Hunters (Hutchinson, 
gs, 6d.) can best be described as a 
synthetic autobiography based on actual 
experience or knowledge. To make it 
a continuous personal narrative “a 
few liberties have been taken in 
ration to time and person.” The 
guthor need not have bothered. Only 
those who enjoy reading of the hunter's 
wess will finish the book ; and they 
will probably skip the intermediate 
s. Except in the early chapters, 
in which Brigadier-General Burton tells 
of his childhood’s days in a remote 
military cantonment in India of which 
his father was. in command, and of 
his schooling in England, he never 
attempts to draw any other aspect 
of himself than that of the hunter 
surrounded by his trophies, with the 
faithful Subudar, shikaris and beaters 
in the background. Some _ readers 
may reserve their greatest admiration 
for beaters like Nathu, who drove a 
tiger “ single-handed on to the guns 
when it attempted to escape.” ‘* That 
was very well done, Nathu, but we 
don’t want you to be killed,” was 
the hunter's kindly reproof. One 

must draw the line somewhere. 


Cleveland, 


UNTIL I FIND— 
By Edgcumb Pinchon 

The publisher of this book (Michael 
Joseph, 7s. 6d.) claims that it “is a 
story mined out of the author’s memories 
of his own boyhood . .”’ and the 
author that the ‘‘ characters and situa- 
tions... are wholly imaginary.” (He 
must have forgotten that Robert Louis 
Stevenson appears in the first chapter.) 
As the settings are so much more con- 
vineing than the characterisation and 
situations, there is probably some truth 
in both statements. Hugh Vallan- 
court, wandering in the New Forest, 
soliloquises: ‘* You needn't fear me, 
silly lapwing. I like to hunt, and when I 
hunt I must go on and on until I find 
—But it’s not eggs nor nests nor 
fledglings I want; it’s something else, 
lapwing . . . and I don’t know what 
itis... .’ Mr. Vallaneourt, revenue 
official, is a hard father; Hugh’s 
mother is half gipsy, and it soon becomes 
clear what Hugh is going to find. If we 
can believe that gipsy life is as gay and 
splendid as Mr. Pinchon describes it, we 
shall glow with satisfaction when he 
finally joins up with the gipsies and turns 
his feet towards Spain “and all the 
world.” This is good wind-on-the- 
heath stuff, 


TALES OF AN EMPTY CABIN 
By Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin (Grey Owl) 

Admirers of Grey Owl—and they are 
many—will find Tales of an Empty 
Cabin (Lovat Dickson, 10s. 6d.) one 
of his best books. Others will wonder 
why there seems to be no middle way 
in the treatment of wild-life themes : 
no mean between the brutality of 
Naturalistic writers and the whimsi- 
cality of nature-lovers such as Grey Owl. 
It was commendable of the Canadian 
Government to instal Grey Owl in a log 
cabin in one of Canada’s great Natural 
Parks where he could study and work 
for the preservation of wild life. And 


it is understandable that he should 
paint it in the attractive colours of a 
child’s picture book, for few of his 
readers will ever be called on to face 
life north of the Great Divide—fortu- 
nately for them. But one deplores the 
sentimental haze which clouds the out- 
look of all such nature-lovers. Those 
who do not share their tender feelings 
for the “ Little People ” (e.g., beavers) 
cannot be blamed for doubting the 
genuineness of emotions which need such 
artificial stimulation. 


ANNALS OF MAYCHESTER 
By S. L. Bensusan 


Annals of Maychester (Routledge, 
12s. 6d.), by Mr. S. L. Bensusan, is a 
collection of short stories and sketches, 
arranged to give a picture of a year’s life 
in the heart of rural Essex. Although 
the same characters recur, the sketches 
are too complete in themselves to hold 
together as a book, and pleasant as many 
of them are separately, in mass they 
grow wearisome. The claim that Mr. 
Bensusan is doing for Essex what Hardy 
did for Dorsetshire (made by the late 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham in a preface) 
—preserving the essence of a county 
which still retains a strong individuality 
—is hardly borne out by the present 
volume. Mr. Bensusan is a_ good 
journalist, which means he is a good 
observer and a competent writer. It 
also means that he aims primarily at 
creating a short, quick impression of his 
subject rather than a lasting one. 
Thus, the reader hops from scene to 
scene, as if he were reading a pile of 
magazines all full of the same sort of 
stories about the same people. Essex 
may be flat, but it is not monotonous. 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By E. A. Radice 


This Chatham House pamphlet (Ox- 
ford University Press, 3s. 6d.) is worthy 
of its sponsors. In a remarkably brief 
and clear narrative, Mr. Radice provides 
an indispensable background for the 
understanding of the great issue of 
modern America, the adjustment of its 
political and administrative ma- 
chinery to the stage of economic 
development that has been reached. He 
is free from the complacency that makes 
so many British observers of the 
American scene darkeners of counsel. 
He allows, for instance, for the real 
political difficulties that have faced the 
president and that have induced him to 
show some of the wisdom of the serpent 


to the annoyance of the stern and un-- 


bending moralists of the Press. Mr. 
Postmaster-General Farley is a neces- 
sity, if a painful necessity, of the 
situation, and the sense of the state 
that Mr. Roosevelt has evoked is a 
better cure for the spoils system than 
any number of mere sermons. The 
financial problem is discussed in an 
equally clear and sensible manner. It 
is not merely a question of what could 
be done if a rational system of taxation 
were adopted, but of what can be done 
with a system that Congress is not 
likely to modify profoundly. Perhaps 
the election of Mr. Roosevelt will do 
good in this sphere by persuading the 
* better elements” that as they will 
have to pay for relief anyway, they 
might as well get efficiency. This is an 
excellent example of what a really com- 
petent expert can do in a few pages 
towards providing the necessary back- 
ground for the average reader. 
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Cabanas 


HAVANA Ss -i"@7e4 5S 


There is a district in Cuba, 
known as the Lower Valley, 
where everything in Nature 
seems to be right for grow- 
ing finer Cigar Tobacco than 
can be grown anywhere else 
in the World. From that 
valley—“ Vuelta Abajo ”— 
and from there alone, the 


the Cabanas leaf is selected. 


In Cabanas Cigars, made 
only in Cuba, you get the 
tobacco 


best of the best 


that was ever grown. 











@ 
Shapes 
and 
sizes 
to 


suit 


all 


One 
example 
from the 
Cabanas 
range 
Alongside is 
shown in 


actual size 


the 
“ CABANAS 
CABANAS.” 


100 
for 
150/- 
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land 


N_ ancient where 
enchantment _ lingers, 

! mingling with modern 
sports and pastimes in a 
unique manner. Landmarks as 
old as time look down upon Horse 
Racing, Motoring, Golf, Tennis, 
7 beter Grand Opera and 20th Century 
- Hotels—to mention a few of the 
And over all 

















season’s highlights. 





: . — | from November to April is the 
miccsder |: glamour of Egypt's superb climate, 
2 Wan offering you Warmth, Comfort 
and Health through radiant sun- 
t ney shine. 
A 
oa TBE. For authoritative informa- 
ASS tion on all aspects of a 
. holiday in Egypt, address 
your enquiries NOW to the 
principal trayel 
“ agencies or 
Wevite to-day for —_viol! 
the new profusely 


tilustrated publica: 
tion, “ Egypt and 
the Sudai.” 


EGYPT TRAVEL INFORMATION i 
BUREAU f 


~29, Regent Street, London, S.W.I. 


TELEPHONE REGENT 6680 











come to SOUTH AFRICA 
where the sun is shiningNOW! 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
HOLIDAY TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA x 


AT REDUCED RETURN FARES Dec. 4 and 18, 1936, Jan. 8, 1937 
Visit The Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg 


A TOUR ROUND AFRICA * 
AT REDUCED FARES November 26, 1936, from London 


CHRISTMAS TOURS TO MADEIRA x 
December 11 and 18, 1936. From Southampton 
Reduced Return Fare £20 first class 














WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS TO & 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or Agents. 


UNION-CASTLE: 
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Finance 
Looking Backward—Expansion jj 
Home Trade 


Some few years ago, when writing the financial article 
for the Christmas number of The Spectator, I had ; 
apologise to readers for inability to make the artic 
very Christmassy. Those were the times of extreni 
trade depression here and elsewhere, and while it ve 
possible to discern signs of a lifting of the clouds, it wa, 
not easy to write too confidently. Three years ago 
however, I was able to refer to more definite signs ¢ 
recovery, while a year ago it was possible to speak not 
only in cheerful terms of the year that had passed but jy 
hopeful language of the outlook for 1936. That hopeful 
view has been abundantly justified, so far, at all events, gy 
conditions at home are concerned, though I shall haye 
to refer later to the continuance of disturbed political 
conditions in Europe. c 

Before, however, recalling some of the outstanding 
features of 1936, I would again offer the reminder that 
the article is written before the close of November 
and that the final happenings of the year have still to 
be recorded, It is the more necessary, perhaps, to give 
that reminder in view of the present state of European 
politics and the fact that the Spanish revolution appeats 
to have reached a stage calculated to affect future 
developments. 





FAVOURABLE FEATURES. 

Apart from European affairs, it is good to note 
that .the year 1936 has been one of progress in 
almost everything pertaining to developments at Home, 
The outstanding feature has been the continued expansion 
in Home trade, an expansion which during the latter 
part of the year, especially, has no doubt been due, to 
some extent, to Government expenditure in connexion 
with rearmament plans, but it has also been connected 
with more natural causes, such, for example, as the 
improvement established in the figures of Employment 
even beforé rearmament expenditure commenced. This 
improvement in trade has found expression in very many 
directions, the production of iron and steel during the 
year has exceeded all previous records, while railway 
traflics, banking deposits, the figures of bankers’ clearings 
and the figures of the Active Note Circulation of the 
Bank of England all testify to this increased activity, 
As compared with a year ago the figures of the number of 
employed insured persons has risen materially. Banking 
deposits at the end of last year aggregated £2,091 ,000,000; 
at the end of last month the total was £2,280,000,000, 
being a rise of no less than £189,000,000. The total of 
bankers’ clearing figures up to November 11th was 
£34,533,000,000, being an increase of just — over 
£2.100,000,000 compared with the same period of last 
year. Provincial bank clearings for the same period of 
this year also showed an increase over last year of about 
£65,000,000. The traffic receipts of the four trunk railways 
showed for the first 45 weeks of the current year an increase 
of over £4,000,000, whereas for the same period in the 
previous year the increase was just over £1,000,000. 

Finally, as regards the Active Bank Note Circulation 
the Bank Return of November 11th showed that the 
total Active Note Circulation was £45,000,000 greater 
than a year previously. Some part of this increase 


/was, no doubt, attributable to the hoarding of bank 


notes on French account, but even after allowance for 
that circumstance there can be no doubt that it was 
attributable in still greater degree to increased trade 
activity having led to a great expansion in the spending 
power of the community. Indeed, I should quite expect 
that when Christmas comes round a practical expressioa 
of this increase in spending power will be shown in 4 
record total for the Active Note Circulation. 
RIsE IN SECURITIES, 

As might have been expected, the improvement 
in Home trade, the continued ease in money and _ the 
rise in banking deposits have also found their expression 

(Continued on page siv.) 
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Christnias 1936 


HE GIVES TWICE WHO GIVES WISELY 


a) 


S an enlightened individual it may be your practice to give some 

form of Bonus at Christmas time to your employees, or to offer 

some substantial gift to minors and dependents who have claims upon 
your Care. 


You will wish to accompany such gifts with recommendations for their 

use; you will, perhaps, feel perturbed if they are lightly spent and © 
envisage wiser ends which they might serve. Yet, while most people can 

find a hundred trivial and immediate uses for a windfall, to exercise 

control over something freely offered would seem a churlish act. If, 

however, instead of cheques or actual cash you make a gift of something 

which will be of increasing value as the years go on and which, at the 

same time, minimises the temptation to spend immediately, you will with 

grace have furnished the recipient with a means of self-protection. 


One of the most appropriate forms in which such a gift could be made is 
in Units of the Trust of Insurance Shares which provide the holder with 
an investment spread over the shares of thirty-one leading British 
companies. As a long-term investment the shares of these companies 
offer almost absolute safety with almost certain prospects of capital 
appreciation. Sums of approximately £12 and upwards may be invested 
in Insurance-Units and facilities are offered by the Managers for the 
reinvestment of dividends, so that the principle of compound interest 
operates automatically and the holding rapidly increases in value. 


If you have responsibilities and are puzzled how best to discharge 


them, consult your stockbroker or bank or write direct to the Managers 


of the Trust for full particulars of this form of investment. 


Insurance-Units may be bought and sold through 
any stockbroker or bank. The estimated gross yield 
based on cash dividends and on current prices is 
from 3}% to 34%. Price, 17th November, 24s. 3d. 


TRI ST 
INSURANCE 
SHARES 


| TRUSTEES AND’ BANKERS 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


30 CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 5467 
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COMPANY- MEETING 





ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


RECORD SALES OF RADIO SETS 
TELEVISION PROGRESS 


‘THE annual general meeting of Electric and Musical Industries, 
Ltd., was held on November 13th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Alfred Clark (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 
The net profit is smaller than last year. The directors, however, 
have again recommended a 10 per cent. dividend on the ordinary 
‘shares, after payment of the dividend on the preference shares, 
but without a bonus of 2} per cent. as a year ago. 

The principal product of your company is the Radio Receiving Set, 
and during the year the number of sets sold by the companies was 
larger than that of the previous year, which had constituted a 
record. It is the lower selling prices of these sets which is responsible 
for the greater part of the decrease in profits. Last year reference 
was made to the fact that the radio industry at home was over- 
expanded and that competition was expected to be keen. — This, in 
‘effect, happened and became increasingly apparent as the year 
proceeded, While the output increased, the lower net prices which 
were realised from sales affected profits. 

Sales of radio-gramophones and records are down, both in the 
number of units sold and in the amount realised, but I am glad to 
note that in the better-class records, which are generally classified 
as ‘‘ Celebrity Records,” there has been a slight recent increase. 
Viewed over the period of the last few years, it would seem that this 
part of the record business has ceased to diminish and is now slowly, 
but consistently, increasing. 

TELEVISION. 

I imagine that uppermost in the minds of our shareholders is a 
desire to know of our progress in television. Undoubtedly great 
public interest has been aroused by the recent, demonstrations which 
began at Olympia in August and have been followed by the daily 
public transmissions at present taking place. At the meeting last 
year you were informed that we were then busy on an order from 
the B.B.C. for the installation of a complete Marconi-E.M.I. system 
of transmission at Alexandra Palace—the new Tclevision Broad- 
casting Station. That equipment has been delivered and installed. 
It has passed all the tests to which, under the contract for its supply, 
it was to be subjected. . It also reached the standard required by our 
own engineers—a standard which you may rest assured is high—and 
we are proud of it as an example of our work. Since our last meeting 
we have had a further substantial order from the B.B.C. for a-travel- 
ling transmission station, equipped with our Emitron Cameras, 
suitable for picking up direct scenes of both outdoor and indoor 
events, 

THe Emirron CAMERA. 

Reference is frequently made in the public Press to our wonderful 
Emitron Camera, with which out-of-door scenes, as well as studio 
or theatre scenes, are picked up directly without the use of a film. 
This camera has been developed and made by us and “ Emitron ” 
is the registered name which we have given it. 

Shareholders are aware that in accordance with the reeommenda- 
tions of the Television Committee, the B.B.C. ordered the installation 
of two different systems, so that their engineers might judge both 
systems working under practical conditions. Daily broadcasting 
is now being carried on. We are well pleased with the results 
obtained by our system, and I have no doubt shareholders will 
derive the keenest pleasure from any comparison which they may 
make. 

Our Television Receiving Sets are now on sale. As in all new 
industries, they may be expected gradually to become cheaper in 
price, thereby following the example of the motor-car, the radio, and 
similar articles. It is not so very many years ago that the Marconi- 
phone Company was selling a two-valve Radio Set, without loud 
speaker or batteries, for £25, whereas today, for such a price, one 
can purchase a luxurious radio-gramophone. 

The work of the company’s research department has been so 
successful, not only in television, but in other fields of work, that 
the directors feel they are justified in granting the necessary appro- 
priations to enable it to continue in the high state of efficiency to 
which Mr. Shoenberg, its chief, has so ably brought it. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, 

Our business in household appliances has now completed its third 
year. Rapid strides were made from the beginning, and the year 
now under review has shown an important increase over last year’s 
sales of the H.M.V. Refrigerators. 

Our engineers have recently developed an electric iron which is 
meeting with marked success. 

To these articles we have now added electric washing machines 
and electric ironers for the home laundry. 

We have in hand more orders than the factory can immediately 
cope with, but there is still a long season to get through before the 
profit and loss account can be made up. We are, however, entirely 
satisfied with the progress we have made and the position we hold. 
Our instruments were again well received at Olympia and orders 
have been large and satisfactory. In addition to this, I may venture 
the opinion that the state of the industry in general is more satisfac- 
tory. We expect to maintain our position as the largest manufac- 
turers of radio receiving sets in the United Kingdom. Our gramo- 
phone record business is expected to continue in the same or better 
volume than last year, and household appliances promise to contri- 

“bute to our profits. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance 

(Continued from page 930.) ; 
in movements of public securities. The Bankery 
Magazine valuation of 365 representative securiti. 
for. the-month of November has not yet been publishes 
but, taking the valuation of these securities at the : 4 
of October, I find that their market valuation this ye 
was £7,435,000,000, compared with £6,738,000,000 a 
the end of October last year. It will be seen, therefore 
that there has been a _ rise in_ these Securities 
of no less than £697,000,000, while if J] Were 
to make comparison . with the position — three 
years ago I should have to record-an appreciation jp 
market values of this same list of securities of no Jeg 
than £856,000,000. This great rise in the value of 
securities has, of course, in itself also stimulated spendi 
activities, and together with the more active trade 
has played its part in contributing to the improvement 
in other statistics to which I have referred, 

Risr iN ComMMopities, 

And, as might have been expected from the operation 
of the influences I have already dealt with, anothe 
feature of the year has been the great rise in some of 
the leading commodities. Here, for example, are the 
quotations of a few of those commodities current op 
the 16th of the present month as compared with a year 


ago : Present Year 
Price. ago, 
Wheat (Liverpool Futures 100Ib.) ar 8s. 5s. 11dd. 
Maize (London Futures 490lb.)—.. <s 2N8 “eR 15s. . 9d, 
Rubber (Ib.) .. oe ae ee oo =. Sd. 5 fd. 
Copper (per ton) ore a Ae -- £4338 £398 


ForeiGN TRADE. 

So far as actual turnover is concerned, it is possible 
also to report a considerable expansion in the figures 
of our Foreign Trade. The total Imports and Exports 
for the first ten months of the year amounted in value 
to £1,099,922,000, being an increase over the previous 
year of about £90,000,000. It has to be pointed out, 
however, that the outstanding feature of our Foreign 


Trade has been’ the increase’ in | Imports of 
about £76,000,000, against . which the _ rise - in 
Exports was only about £15,000,000. It will be 


seen, therefore, that the net result has been a con- 
siderable increase in our visible adverse trade balance. 
Tue NATIONAL FINANCES. 

I have already referred to the extent to which some 
part of the increased activity of Home trade must be 
attributed to the Government’s programme of large 
expenditure for Defence rearmament, and that fact 
comes as a reminder that the position of the National 
Finances cannot altogether be regarded as among the 
favourable developments of the year. Already it is 
clear that the current year will close with a heavy deficit, 
and that, notwithstanding the addition made in the 
last Budget to the already high Income Tax. That 
a large part of the rearmament expenditure programme 
will have to be met by borrowing is quite clear, but, 
on the other hand, it is also clear that the next Budget 
will provide for some part of the expenditure being 
met out of Revenue, and it would certainly not be 
surprising if we were to find the Income Tax raised to 
5s. in the £—in fact, to a full war basis. 

TuE OUTLOOK. 

It is impossible to close this review—quite a_ brief 
vand superficial one, I know—of the events and features 
of the year, without referring to the continued political 
unrest in Europe, if only for the reason that 
it is something which has to be borne in mind when 
considering the prospects for 1937. At the close of the 
year it will, perhaps, be possible to speak more definitely 
with regard to the outleok for the new year. At the 
moment. of writing it would be true to say that, barring 
any serious worsening of the European political situation, 
there is a confident feeling that the improvement in 
trade which has now got well under way is likely to 
advance further. So far as conditions at. home are 
concerned, that view is naturally strengthened by the 

(Continued on page xvi.) 
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Every intending 


investor should 


aaa p : 
eT AKFOR i 4: yous 
© oe METHODS _ yor CAN 


read this 
VITAL current 


information ! 


The Keystone Magazine, which is free, is issued by the well-known Keystone Group of Unit Trusts. 
It is the only publication of its kind dealing with unit trust investment matters. 

4 It is compiled by experts and contains news, articles, information and facts 
i — which will be of interest and guidance to all investors. 


8 A copy of the Keystone Magazine will be sent at once on application, and we shall be pleased to 


include your name on our regular mailing list. 


. This entitles you, without obligation, to the editor’s advice and help on all your investment problems. 
. Ask also about the Keystone Group of Unit Trusts’ descriptive handbooks. 
‘ ‘ : 

Trustee: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
f 


| Controlling Corporation: 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION LTD. 


24 Throgmorton Street. London, E.C.2 


Directors : | Capital : 
Sik H. Cassie Hovpen, Bart. (Chairman) 1 AUTHORISED - : - £1,000,000 
Fr. G. Puivport, F.1.8.A. (Managing) | ISSUED - - - - - - - £265,020 
RonaLD HUupSON, M.C., A.S.A.A, | Telephone: London Wall 3331, 1621, 4959. 
} Telegrams: “ Keycerts, Stock, London.” 


H. Firzpatrick 
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ARE YOU MOVING 
WITH ‘THE TIMES’? 


In « leading article in The Times” of 
September 19th on Power and Progress 
the following sentence appeared :— 
“The unobtrusive appearance of the 
cheque in the Middle Ages was the 
first stone in the vast structure of 
national and international! credit, and 
the similarly unostentatious rise of the 
unit trust movement to its present 
dimensions is not without signi- 
ficance...” 

The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approx- 
imately £50 upwards over a range 
of 41 Companies. Its constitution 
combines the advantage of Trust 
Deed contro! and the simplicity of 


the Unit method of investinent. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees ¢ 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


Bankers : 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


@ Fuli information will be found in hand- 

book 9.10 which is the basis of all trans- 

actions. It will be sent free on application 
to the Managers :—- 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LID. 
165 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. NATional 4931 


Members of the Association of Fixed & Flexible 
Trust Managers. 




















Finance ~~ 
(Continued from page xiv.) 


knowledge that Government expenditure for rearmamejt 
has by no means reached its peak, but is likely : 

} peak, b ely to continge 
throughout the whole of the coming year. The receht 
decisive outcome of the Presidential Election jy the 
United States has also occasioned expectations of a 
further expansion in American trade, an expansion which 
may have the effect of stimulating trade-activity in other 
parts of the world. . 

And, even as regards the Kuropean political situatig, 
it may be well not to ignore the possibility of favourable 
as well as unfavourable developments. We know how 
greatly the return of full prosperity to internationg| 
trade has been hindered by the state of internationg 
politics and the perpetual apprehensions of war, Moe 
than anything else, an improvement in these conditions 
would ensure not only a continuance of trade actiyity 
in such countries as Great Britain and the United States. 
but would also stimulate international trade as a whole, 
Lhave already referred in this article to the great growth 
in banking deposits here, a growth fully matched in the 
United States, but to these figures might be added the 
vast sums in gold which have been hoarded, chiefly on 
foreign account. i 

And because I would wish to end this article on 
cheerful note, I will, instead of suggesting the disasters 
which might befall the world in the event of another 
war, refer rather to the stupendous effect which might 
be produced upon world prosperity if by a return of 
confidence these liquid resources were to be no longer 
hoarded but to be fully employed upon | constructive 
activities which are only held back by _ political 
uncertainties, Artuur W. Kuppy,' 


Financial and Investment Notes. 


Srock MARKETS IRREGULAR. 


ALTHOUGH the general undertone of the Stock Markets 
remains firm, price movements during the past week have 
been somewhat irregular. At one time transatlantic shares 
were dull on the somewhat cryptie references by President 
Roosevelt to the desirability of taking measures to check the 
inflow of foreign money into the United States. High-class 
investment. stocks have also been a little quieter, and in some 
of the speculative markets there has been a certain amount of 
profit-taking. Industrial shares on the whole, however, 
remain very active, and the outstanding feature of the week 
has of course been the great jump in Woolworth’s shares on 
the share bonus announcement. 


* * * * 
NEW GOVERNMENT LOAN. 

At the moment of writing comes the announcement of a 
new Government Loan for £100,000,000 in 2} per cents. at 
the price of 98}, the Loan running for a minimum period 
of fifteen and a maximum period of twenty years. ‘The Loan, 
which is designed to fund maturing obligations and a certain 
amount of Treasury Bills, should appeal especially to the 
banking community, and [ expect to be able next week to 
record the success of the issue. 

* * * * 
BANKING NORTH OF THE TWEED. 


That Scotland has taken its share in the improved financial 
and economic conditions of the past year is evident from 


Ahe annual report just published of the Royal Bank of 


Scotland. That report also again reveals the steady progress 
which is consistent with sound and even conservative manage- 
ment. It is now some years since the dividend was raised 
to 17 per cent., but while both the area of the bank’s opera- 
tions and its size and importance have increased, the object 
of the management has manifestly been to strengthen and 
consolidate the position of the bank in eyery particular. 


x * * * 


A SrronG Position. 


The present report shows that the total of deposits, which 
now stands at £66,801,000, has risen by’ nearly £3,000,000, 
(Continued on page xviii.) 
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ITH its extensive Branch 

System throughout 
Scotland, Five Offices in London, 
and Correspondents in every 
Country in the World, the Bank 
is in close touch with industrial 
conditions, and is in a position to 
handie every description of 
British Empire and Foreign 
Banking business on favourable 














ternis. 
Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICES: 


CITY: 3. Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 


pRUMMONDs: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 









WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch cf Bank of England) 


BOND STREET: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 





Covernor: 


GLASGOW (Principal) OFFICE: si eae sg ese ' ‘ cy 
His GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, G.C.V.O. 


Royal Exchange Sq. and Buchanan St. : 
Deputy-Governor : 
RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF STRATHMORE AND KINGHORNE, 
K.T., G.C.V.O. 


CAPITAL (Fully Paid) > £3,780,192 General Manager : 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,857,143 ee 
DEPOSITS - = - £64,009,174 =o ee 

TOTAL ASSETS - - £79,028,165 Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Pecple to-day, quite rightly, are thinking of insurance in 
+ terms of income. The suggestions referred to here are 
in keeping with this trend of thought. | BANK 


| middle age. By this means capital producing a meagre 3} per cent. | 


| 
| Of special interest to the young married man is the Canada Life | 
| “Assured Income” Policy which makes security of income certain 


Page ge ° ° 
| for his dependents, at the minimum cost. | Complete Banking Service 








ASSURED INCOMES | MARTINS 


Income for Present Needs | 
A Canada Life Annuity brings stability of income to those past LIMITED 


can be made to yield from 6-20 per cent. per annum, according 
to age, with perfect safety. 


Income on Retirement 


1831 


For those who desire security of income in the future when the time 
for retirement comes, there is the Canada Life Endowment Policy. 
A moderate premium paid when earnings are highest ensures a 
satisfactory income in the later years. 





Income for Dependents 


Income for Education | 


The man with a growing family can ensure his children’s education 
by a Canada Life Educational Policy. 


Particulars of these policies will be sent on applicaticn to 
W. P. Braund, Manager, Total Assets over 


£100,000,000 


CANADA LIFE | cau 





ASSURANCE COMPANY | London Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


(Established 1847— incorporated in Canada as a Limited | HEAD OFFICE: 
Liability Co.) | WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 | 550 Offices. Agents throughout the world 
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Financial and Investment Notes 
(Continued from page xvi) 
and against that advance there has been a proportionate 
rise in the assets and particularly in the liquid assets, the 
cash in hand and money at call now standing at nearly 
£15,000,000. In common with all banking institutions there 
has been a further rise in British Government securities, for 
although in consequence of improved trade advances have 
risen from £21,787,000 to £22,412,000, the growth in deposits 
and the low rates for money in Lombard Street constitute a 
perpetual force making for an increase in the holding of 
investments. In the matter of its advances, the Royal 
Bank of Scotland in its balance-sheet separates its loans 
to trade, &c., from those on stocks and securities, and it 
is indicative of the restraint shown by the bank in financing 
Stock Exchange activity that in spite of abnormally active 
conditions on the Stock Exchange during the year, the rise 
in loans on stocks and securities is under £80,000. Altogether 
the balance-sheet is a model of liquidity, while in these days 
of meagre returns on investments shareholders may well be 
congratulated on the steady maintenance year after year of 
a 17 per cent. dividend. 
* * * * 
E.M.I. 

At the recent annual meeting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Ltd., the Chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark, made a 
most interesting speech in the course of which he was able 
fully to explain the moderate decline in profits for the past 
year. He told the shareholders how the direction of the 
company’s business had changed during recent years, pointing 
out that the principal product of companies now merged in 
E.M.I. was now the radio receiving set, and a_ record 
number of sets was sold during the past year. On the other 
hand, the lower selling price was responsible for the greater part 
of the decline in profits, since over-expansion of the industry 
had become very apparent during the year. Sales of radio- 
gramophones and records were both down, though in the 
better-class records some increase was noticeable. With 
regard to television, Mr. Clark expressed the opinion that it 
was destined ultimately to play a conspicuous part in the 
field of home entertainment, and he referred in particular to 
the success of the “* emitron ’ camera, which could pick up 
direct scenes of both outdoor and indoor events. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


Authorised Capital ... 
Paid-up Capital si 





£3,000,000 
£1,050,600 
Reserve Fund and Un- 


divided Profits... 


£1,249,097 


Branches and Agencies in : 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
and PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS. 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





DEPOSIT RATES will 


be quoted upon application. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


accepted. 





J. B. CRICHTON, Chief Manager. 
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Raitway Prior CHARGE Srocks. 

Investors in British railway stocks should find consi 
encouragement in the moderately hopeful opinion of rail 
prospects expressed- by ‘Sir Robert Horne at last mes 
luncheon of the Railway Stockholders’ Union. As chair. 
of the Great Western Railway, Sir Robert speaks with 
expert knowledge of railway affairs, and his speech sug o 
that some of the railway prior charge stocks carry g “a 
margin of security than is indicated by their Stock Exe rd 
prices. Quotations for such stocks as a whole have improy 
since attention was last drawn to them in these Notes, but the 
market still presents some price difference which shoulq be 
noted by investors. Some of these differences arise from the 
fact that the Great Western directors have retained the 
Trustee status of the company’s prior charge stocks by main. 
taining the ordinary dividend at 3 per cent. throughout the 
depression. This rate has been maintained only partially 
earnings, and has been provided largely from withdrawals 
from reserves and from profits on investment realisations 
Maintenance of the dividend has conferred benefit on holders 
of the company’s prior charge securities, which, being available 
for Trustee investment, command a higher price than Most 
other railway stocks of similar calibre. Thus Great Westem 
4 per cent. debenture stock stands at 115}, offering ap 
investment return of £3 10s. per cent., while London Midland 
and Scottish 4 per cent. debenture, since it is not a Truste. 
stock, is priced at only 110}, and the yield is £3 13s. per cent, 
The difference is not large, but since the margin of earnings 
behind the two stocks is approximately the same, the L.MS, 
debenture is relatively attractive to the investor who is not 
bound by the Trustee Act. 

* * * * 
L.M.S. PREFERENCE STOCKS. 

The 4 per cent. first preference stock of the L.MLS. stands at 
91} and offers a return of £4 8s. per cent. Interest on this 
stock absorbed £4,756,350 in 1935, and its payment left a 
margin approaching half as much again. Another popular 
L.MLS. stock is the 1923 preference, which is quoted at about 
80 and returns fully 5 per cent. This stock received its full 
dividend in 1935 for the first time in several years, and earnings 
left only a small margin after the payment, but gross receipts 
of the company have improved very considerably this year, 
and in spite of the increase which must be anticipated in 
wages and other expenses, the market is expecting, in view 
of the improved rating prospects of the railways, that the 
company will make a small return on its ordinary capital for 
1936. Since prices of railway preference stocks are partly 
dependent on the general level of investment values, they 
might be adversely affected if continued trade improvement 
were to raise long-term interest rates. But this factor would 
be offset to the extent that trade improvement itself benefits 
the railways, thereby increasing the security enjoyed by their 
prior charge stocks. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

Although better financial and commercial conditions now 
prevail in Australia, these are at present scarcely giving to 
the banks the degree of participation in recovery which they 
will doubtless in time receive, and certainly deserve, by reason 
of the extent to which they have aided the gencral recovery 
of the Commonwealth. For the moment the low level of 
money rates and the tendency for advances made during the 
period of depression to be repaid, and also the pressure of 
taxation, necessarily affect the profit-earning power of the banks. 
The latest report of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
however, is a thoroughly satisfactory one, and shows steady 
recovery even in profit-earning power. The net profit for the 
past year was £257,460 against £243,580. The directors con- 
tinue to pursue a conservative policy in the matter of distri- 
buting profits, the dividend remaining at 5 per cent. This 
distribution is after placing to Bank Premises Account £25,000, 
while the Staff Provident Fund receives £10,000 against £5,000 
a year ago. 

* * * * 
A Goop BALANCE-SHEET. 

One of the conspicuous features of the balance-sheet of the 
English, Scottish and Australian Bank is its great liquidity. 
The deposits have only risen moderately ; that is, from a little 
over £32,000,000 to about £33,000,000, but the cash has risen 
by more than £2,000,000 and now stands at £8.412,000. 
Advances show a small increase of about. £300,000, and it is 
clear that the Australian banks will have to wait until trade 
activity produces not only repayment of any frozen advances 
but results in a material expansion of the aggregate amount. 
Thanks, however, to the good management and the conser- 
vative policy adopted by the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, the institution is well prepared with liquid resources 
to serve the interests of any trade revival in Australia. 
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London:Manchester 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


ee 


—— 


Year ending 24th March, 1936 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN 


in the Ordinary Life Branch for 


NEW SUMS ASSURED 
RENEWABLE PREMIUM INCOME 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


AMOUNT OF 
SURPLUS CARRIED FORWARD; 


and the Bonus Rate maintained at 
£2 -4s.- Od. per cent. 


RAAT EIOT IAL A DERN 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
50 FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.2 



































ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28th, at 2.30 p.m. 
ELIJAH 
(Mendelssohn) 

Miss STILES ALLEN Mr. HENRY WENDON 
Miss MARY JARRED Mr. HORACE. STEVENS 
DR. ADRIAN BOULT 
(By Courtesy of the B.B.C.) 


Prices: Stalls 8/6; Arena 6/6; Balcony 4/6 and 3/6; Gallery 
(Promenade) 2/-. 
The succeeding Concerts of the Season will be: 


NS oo oi cccvnwcaccecacedessasteswnessvevasssarvusessecesnaaceas Dec. 19, 2.30 
SEA SY MBH sbenanes Sareea oar aeaaias pease Jan. 2, 2.30 
NY (Vaughan Williams) 

EUM_ (Berlioz) ..+.:cvccsc-essseeseoses } Jen. 33, 3.08 
‘ST a THEW ” PASSION ........ccccssccscoscsssccccceces Feb. 10, 8.0 
MIE ccadanccsCiavadevnsccivetancccests (Good Friday) oe. 26, 2.30 
THE APOSTLES EMIADD ce covasacaavedaccsenadecdecbuacstens Apr. 10, 2.30 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Subscription for the Series of SIX CONCERTS: Stalls £2 2s.; Arena 
£1 10s.; Balcony £1 ts. 
The performance of MESSI AH on Good Friday is not included in the 
subscription series. Apply Box Office, Royal Albert Hall (Telephone: 
Kensington 3661), or usual Agents. 





This is noestimate but the canta 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


EST D. 1852 
ensngeeemagemett 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A_ VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


SHARES ISSUED AT EQUIVALENT 
35 A £4, 11-10% 
2 Assets Now Over ... ... £2,100,009 
TAX FREE Mortgage Advances Exceed £1,500,005 
CALLor WRITE ee Fest 5 Se aa ee 
London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1, 
PRE EERE Nf RRS LL AE OT ITED TE 















EXCLUSIVE 
xmas GIFTS 


offered at CITY PRICES 


Selecting the right gifts for the right 
people is merely knowing where to get 
them. The Electric Table Lamp illus- 
trated consists of a blue figured antique 
vase with hand-painted shade to match. 


Articles from 1/- to 6 Gns. 


Call and see the many beautiful things 
that will make most acceptable Xmas 
Gifts. No obligation to buy. There are 
delightful glass and wood bowls; cocktail 
sets; coffee tables; heat-proof trays; 
trinket sets and ash trays, and small 
items that are useful as well as 











decorative. 


eVEAR FURNITURE 


oms: Nos. 129-131a 
TEXTILE. EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
1-3 St. Paul’s Churchyard. Not an open shop. 
‘Entrance at Pitt & Scott’s, opposite 


To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised that 
for an annual premium of 
£47 : 12 :6(reducible by Income- 
Tax relief) a man aged 55 next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 
The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 

London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE. - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Funds exceed £24,000,000 




















St. Paul’s) Tei.: City 3550. 
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“Th S 99 C d N ACROSS DOWN 
c pectator rosswor O. 217 1. No, the bottles of water 1, This poet is a mere baby: 
By ZENO these musical composi- 2. This poet is not Very ancien 
et : Py area ic at tea wre tions contain do not serve himself ! nt 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sende be firs ect to dampen them ! 3. These people must tak oo 
solution of this weck’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes c ; ’ , € Note 
“on > ” A 8. My first is unchecked in 1 to be on time ! 
should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received not : cae Thi ¢ nis 
; + . ; down, my second in 31. 4. 1is has been in the fami gino Shiite 
later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before pene f i mily 0 jisplat 
’ OD ils Se ; 10. Marlborough defeated tl or your. ; ~ 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. » Mariborough deteatec 16 regio M . ine charges 
Re J, Rae : if dale ie ‘le : lee ig 5. rev. akes what ig bj hose, anne 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Env elopes er . scurrilous ald 94% for 64 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 14, You could make this silent. 6 ners Pickle of eae 8. if 
they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot 15, “ To rest, the... and soft and spices ©, vinegar ofr, 9 { 
be accepted.] _ (23 down) invite, 7. “Ah, did you once... pesca 
: Who never mentions hell to Shelley plain?” ‘** 
1 12 3 4 | 5 ° 7 8 - ears polite.” 8. There should be more than 
| 16. rev. Edible seeds. pity for this want of (OO 
10 ll ji2 13 14 | 17. vev. “I dare not fight ; but a dutifulness. ; whom we ' 
| | | I will... , and hold out 9. The action of milking out, Kindly me 
: my iron.” 11. The prow of an Arabian-Seq ae, 
15 16 | | 19. You can find a twisted one 12 Ps TAD) 
| in a tail although it is part ah po commie = NO sets Nov 
—— we oe 4 igures, ure 
17 18 19 20 | 9) Pi: airy i. a Presently. e ae 
a ot ied this sh Le 16. rev. Chopin’s Op. 10 and 95, pos 
Bl 92 —, l ee sg Se gh ocae 18. Inclined to shed tears, aif 
3 ” | 22. Spring flower partly made 20. rev. The fruit of a little mor a thousar 
| from linen, ; than three articles ? prompt 8 
23 24 95 | 23. “ Shall I, wasting in despair, 23. See 15. a pery 
re . because a woman's 25. The founder of Carthage, waiters, § 
i fair ?’ 30. In 16 across, gems. a bie Ges 
26 a7. | 24. A doubter (anag.). tin kiteh 
F | d 26. This inhabitant of an Italian SOLUTION TO beoile 
-y es = city has a polite inner CROSSWORD NO. 216 shape, 
fe | | | | | | | | | appearance. average J 
| 27. rev. State of U.S.A. - 
31 | | | 28. He bore much for Zeus. warmers, 
| | 29. Refuse from pressed fruit. 7, ‘yg! 
31. Considering fore and aft, it poses, ( 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK doesn’t look as if the son wee. 
' : 4 pins ; of the sea at heart was V 
r . os y 9 s . x e haven, 
The winner of Crossword No. 216 is Mrs. J. Veitch, Struan A.B.! Perhaps because no’ 
Bank, Cowdenbeath, Scotland. the weather was this ? a month 
figure wé 
She 
Ce ———— — = See £190 for 
or late. 
- 
‘ € 
TOWN & ( ‘OT INTRY 16 | HOUSES AND PROPERTIES a 
* lite 
per line} FOR SALE OR TO LET | 
ce 
q dy 
Press) ; 
include 
RATORIE 
FOR HO V E MANSION TAFE 
JAMES PRATT & SONS, § I: 
PROPERTIES AND b) PRACTIC 
: 4 UAK 
ost JENNER & DELL, FAI. oT ae 
e ode . Friends 
KINDS bs Auctioneers and Estate Agents MMIT 
AUCTIONEERS : ESTATE AGENTS : VALUERS FLATS : tw 
32 HicH Row, DarLINGTON, Co. DURHAM. 7 
eran ———. A delightful Modern Free- | bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, two reception . 
iold_ close to Western Lawns, fine-sea views, in thorough | rooms; garage; further garden available additions ° ‘ a 
order. Five bedrooms, tiled bathroom, two reception £450. aia PE nee er are Tel. : Darlington 3331. Estab. 1907. JAN 
rooms; central heating; pleasant garden :. garage. £2.400 - ste a pe 7, \ wo 
23,000.—Tongdcan Read, on high ground just off the ag HP oat Villas, Semi-detached Freehold, pre- nationa 
Dyke Road. Detached Freehold with fine views. Four ca l pm a bbs Bix Lagan civilisat 
= . ® ‘ vu Hy Ss, ‘ ece c iH a size : 2 ‘ali 
sod Gal wpe gaa ee. ane garden; quiet residential imation. he eee, For Charming Country Residences ‘oaae 
£1,795.—Overlooking Hove Park. Detached modern | £3,500.—Shirley Drive District. Facing south, a very in Districts North Yorks, Durham, 
Freehold with four bedrooms, bathroom, two reception | attractive Freehold, built to order. Five bedrooms 
rooms, Garage. Running water in two bedrooms ; nice | (two having lavatory basins), bathroom, two reception Northumberland and Southern ON 
garden; an attractive home in a very pleasant situation. | T00ms; garage; central heating; ~ large well-matured qu 
& },300.—Overlooking St. Ann’s Well Gardens. Charming garden ; electric power. A house of outstanding merit. Scotland. Lanors 
Detached Freehold, facing south, in this central situation, | Luxury Flats.—Full particulars of the newly-erected — 
easily accessible to Brighton Central Station. Four! Blocks will be gladly forwarded on application. ALI 
ti 
ESTATE OFFICES : Hato: 
———- 


54 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE. TEL. 2480, Send for free Catalogue giving full Details. 
AND 33 PRESTON STREET, BRIGHTON. 3552. 

















CHALFONT, BUCKS. JGGLESTONE, Near MIDDLETON-IN-TEESDALE. 

Cl JBI I I AND WES I 1} MILES CHALFONT AND LATIMER STATION | Lu —Stone-built Detached RESIDENCE, with eight 
ATION 

INCORPORATING acres grass land. Contains four bedrooms, two reception 


? rooms, kitchen, scullery, bathroom, &¢c.; splendid 
REGINALD C. S. EVENNETT outbuildings ; stables with loft, also harness room and 
HASLEMERE, HINDHEAD and FARNHAM. 







garage for four cars. There is a separate cottage let at 
4s. weekly; beautiful views over Tees Valley.—Apply 
JAMES PRATT & SONS, 32 High Row, Darlington. 
Tel. 3331. 















Also 
DORKING. EFFINGHAM. LONDON 








KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
DELIGHTFUL MODERNISED XVIIIth M FD 
CENTURY RESIDENCE. - csineiinieenilanieam goa 
LOVELY RURAL POSITION. CHARMING SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE, IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 


in grounds of 2 ACRES. Adjacent to 


2 Recep., 8 Bed., 3 Baths, central heating, coy's Harewood Boy SeneuoLD Bargain. AND CO,., 
services, garage, stabling, SWIMMING POOL, 22 acres. £2,990 % snanhea 


Parklike meadowland. A BARGAIN SMITH & LOCK, SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


Ful Particularsapply, HASLEMERE OFFICE, Tel. No.: 680. 387 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. (Cha, 7345.) (Tels.; 1147/3) (Tet.3 240) (Tel.s 933), 


HASLEMERE 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
= __ ‘RATES COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND | APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
Head- TRAINING COLLEGES WANTED 


ili r line (a line averages 36 letters.) 
Tn ss RCA PIT ALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ms as aline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
ui announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
249% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
for 52, Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
for 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


ip ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 





LOTHING. BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
C larly men’s. urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney. Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. Percy INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


LADY Booked a 21s. Visit to Bedford. She writes 
November 12th, 1936, expressing her delight to 
Mr. Hurcomb at having £29 for Geo, Silver (11 0z., 
metal value 17s. 6d.) ; now both go for the gold. Ask, 
‘honing Mayfair 2437, or write R. J. DAVIES, 123 
New Bond Street, W. 1, to make a free call to inspect 
out-of-date jewellery, gold watches, up-to-date jewels ; 
a thousand pounds is available, fair liberal treatment, 
mpt cash. Apart from spoons and forks, can for silver 
yay to four times the value of the metal for Victorian 
tea and coffee sets, inkstands, salt cellars, cups, trays, 
waiters, snuff-boxes, fruit spoons, communion sets, &c. : 
alate Georgian stirrup cup, i.e., a drinking cup shape of 
afox mask, can pay £10 oz. Early Georgian pepper pots, 
tin kitchen shape, cylindrical with dome top and scroll 
handle to £12 oz. ; early Georgian cream jugs pitcher 
shape, £8 oz. Georgian tea and coffee sets, inkstands, 
sauce boats, honey pots, waiters, 2-handled trays, &c., 
average price paid 20s. oz. Old Sheffield plated on copper 
sauce tureens or boats to £12 a pair; wine coolers to 
£18 a pair; entree dishes to £35 a set of four, if on 
warmers, to £12 for urns (with lamp). Two-handled 
trays to £30. Pictures, china, old furniture, tapestry: 
U.8,A. are clamouring again—valuations for all pur- 
poses, Can advise the best auctioneers to employ, or 
pay cash for contents of houses, fee 21s. to call, even if so 
far apart.as Bodmin or Berwick, Whitstable or White- 
haven, Wales, Midlands. I have the assistance of the 
well-known expert, and we shall be near you within 
amonth, On October 25th last from Kent a lady wrote : 
“Dr. Mr. Hurcomb, the price you got for the little 
figure was so wonderful we have always been grateful.” 
She had a local offer of £5, paid 21s. for a visit, and had 
3 tg it. My assistant’s ’phone is Hillside 4666, early 
or late. 








ACHELOR, young, requires homely apartments, near 
West End London.—Box A669. 


RENCH by licenci¢e (Paris) private tuition, exams., 
literature, translations, conversation.—Russell 
Square. TERminus 4917. 


er HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY; no 
J dyes or stains; LASTING results assured (vide 
Press); non-greasy ; simple application ; grateful clients 
include Royalty.—Write for FREE offer to C. L. Laso- 
RATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
a COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tcan.... and I will."—Britisn InstirvTE oF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Ltp., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
UAKERISM.—Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends free on application to the FRIENDS HOME SERVICE 
— Friends House, Euston Road, London, 


TOM LONG Tobacco, wise men say— 
“A better smoke and less to pay.” 




















\ JANTED, by well-read, conventional young Canadian 

woman (37), correspondence with educated man, any 
nationality, living in foreign country or outpost of 
civilisation.— Box 85, 747 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 








MEDICAL 


ONTRA-INDICATIONS after “ Late Nights,’’ &c., 
quickly neutralised. Full particulars :—PONELL 
Lasoratory, Napier House, CHELTENHAM SPA. 








ALLSTONES permanentiy removed without opera- 
tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphiet, to C. 
Heaton, 3s King Street, Wallasey. 








UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Individual, practical training for responsible posts. 
MODEL OFFICE LANGUAGES and JOURNALISM 
special features. 
7 months £55. Prospectus from Dept. F. 
67 QUEEN’S GATE, 8.W.7 Western 6939. 


AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes, Six successes out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 








ARTNER WANTED to assist in management of 
correspondence college in Oxford. Investment 
£1,000-£1,500 with salaried position.—Write Box A670, 
The Spectator. 
YOUNG gentleman seeks post as Private Secretary to 
Author, M.P., ce. Applicant is trained shorthand- 
typist, B.A. Hons. (Oxon.), fluent French and good 
knowledge German, widely travelled. Willing to work 
town or country and would gladly agree to month's trial 
without pay.— Box A668. 











ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL. TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 




























LECTURES 
COLLEGE 
OF 
PARK, 





FOR WOMEN 
LONDON) 


EDFORD 
B LS 


(UNIVERSITY 
REGENT’S 


PUBLIC LECTURE AT 5.15 P.M. 
| 
Policy and the Depressed Areas.” By Professor John 
Jewkes, M.Com. 
Admission free by ticket on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 


NIVERSITY 





LONDON. 


A Course of Two Lectures on “THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF SWEDEN” will be given by PROP. 
ELI F. HECKSCHER, Professor of Economic History 
in the Handelshogskolan, Stockholm, at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2) on THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 26th and 
DECEMBER 3rd, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by His Excellency the Swedish Minister 
(Baron Palmstierna). 

A Course of Three Lectures on ‘“‘ LA PHILOSOPHIE 
DE CARLYLE” will be given by PROF. VICTOR 
BASCH, Honorary Professor of Philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C.2) on NOVEMBER 23rd, 24th and 25th, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Miss HILDA 
D. OakELEY, D.Lit., M.A. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


DRAKE: By Edmund Vale 


This is an old-time game, combining the skill of 
chess with the romance of the sea, and is prob- 
ably the finest sea game of skill ever invented. 

Handsomely boxed, complete with chart now 
printed on fine glazed linen, 3 galleons, 3 priva- 
teers, tide counters, and of rules. 

PRICE £1.1.0 of leading Stores, 

or send P.C. for illustrated leaflet free from publishers, 
R. ROSS & CO ALBION TERRACE, 


OF 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* DOLGELLEY, 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 


Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 


HEAD- MISTRESS : 
Miss E. ©. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


JSDAILE 


A 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A.(Hons.) 
Thorough General Education. Ali Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 





For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 10 Melville Street, Edinbargh, 3. 


G IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
3 Parents seeking information about Schools, Careers 
and Professions should consult the above. Just published. 
= _—— BOOKSELLERS or DEANE, 31 Museum St., 
Andon. 


He SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


"iow RE and Tuition of Temperamental Boys.—Ridinz. 
y Cotswold country. Farm of 220 acres.—Particulars, 
E. WHITAKER, M.A. Cantab., Field Farm, Northleigh, Oxon 


‘NADBROOK HOUSE, Betchworth, Surrey. Scholar- 

xX 6ship and “Common Entrance” work, but also 
Science. Open country.—H. Cousens, B.A. (Cantab.). 

YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP 
S EXAMINATION will be held on June Ist, 2nd and 
3rd, 1937. Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 
and several Exhibitions of £30, The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit, There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
of Clergy and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, active and 
retired.—Further information may be obtained from the 
BursakR, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


AN-Y-BRYN, near LLANDUDNO JUNCTION, 
(Established 1893) 

Lately removed to large country estate combining sea 
and mountain. Air of uniquely invigorating qualitics. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a limited number admitted. 

Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to the 
usual curriculum. Junior School, 7 te 10. Middle 
School 10 to 14. Upper School, 14 to 17. 

Head-Master: J. ANTONY THompson, M.A., Cantab. 
For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191. 
































FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzeriand. 
4,100 feet. Boys 12-19. Individual education and 
care. Modern finguages. Examination coaching. Char- 
acter, health, sports.—Headmaster, J. M. S. Barsarb, 
M.A. Cantab. 
"AVENIR. CHESIERES-VILLARS, SWITZER- 
LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft. A HOME SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS, Complete carriculum in English and 
French. Entire charge taken. —JOHN HAMSHERE, 
Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs. HAMSHERE. 





> 








SOUTHAMPTON. 





FOR CHRISTMAS 





MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 
in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked ; every order specially hand packed. 


(Sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 Ibs. net weight.) 


For FRIENDS AT HOME 
in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes. 


ALEXANDER MANSON, 


(From one-half pound up.) 


May we send you our price list, and information arxous 


our mail order service to any part of the worid? 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, FOR 82 YEARS. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


 ' kinds of Typewriting and Duplicating artistically 
carried out by expert staff.—QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Wes. 6939. 


ITERARY ‘ypewtg., ‘Lrans., &c., promptly ex., MSs. 
1s, 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFaRLANE(C), TheStudy, 96MarineParade, Leigh-on-Sea. 


N literary work. 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. EF. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 
ee Poems, &c., wanted for broadcasting and 
K publication. Good royalties.—EUROPEAN BRroab- 
CASTING SERVICES, 197 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
IYV\ PING, literary and technical, caretully and quickly 
executed, Wanstead 1576.—21 Hereford Rd.,Wans’d. 


JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income m 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.3. 




















AKK money writing tmy sentiments, Highest paid 











spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 











CINEMAS 
C AD EM Y clN EMA 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981, 





A great Finnish Epic, “* FREDLOS ” (OUTCAST) (A) 
—the story of a love and endurance which brought 
freedom to an enslaved people 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 

request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
1G SAW LENDING LIBRARY. Borrow your puz- 
zles from WM. DOUGLAS, 207 Baker St. Wel. 4982. 


W INTER UNDEKWEAR DIKECLT FROM MAKEKS 

means big savings for Thrifty Buyers | Lower than 
any shop prices, because no middlemen’s profits.—Send 
for Free Patterns and Illustrated Catalogue of lovely 
*“*B-P” Underwear. Every size and style, for Women, 
Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk, Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed.—Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS, 
Ltp. Dept. 8.. Union Road. Nottingham 


OU CAN POSSESS A REAL PEARL NECKLET 
FOR £2. 














We offer a real cultured pear! necklet, grown in the 
Oyster, length 17} in., with jewel clasp attached, for £2 ; 
usual price, £5. Also drop or single pearl earrings and 
gents.’ studs from £1 per pair. Money willingly refunded 
if not approved.—THE KOBE PEARL FISHERIES, Dept. S., 
14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


e 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Beigrave Road, 8.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s, 6d. a night, or 30s 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCEHSTEKSHIKE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c, water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A R.A.C 
Illd. Guide from R. Lusn, Manager. 
ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH.—600ft. above 
sea level, south aspect, delightful grounds. Newly dec. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gns. 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s—wt. Britain's Greatest 
f Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Tnclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 
EFKESH YOURSELVES knglish Country. 

















a 


Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post yoy of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REF ee INT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
TD. 


P. BR. H. A., Ltp., 8. GEORGE’S HovSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





TRUST INNS 


Vv 


) 





WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


First Class Only. Limited Membership 


DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 
JAN. 19, 1937. From Southamp- 
ton visiting Madeira, Grenada, 
Trinidad, Panama Jamaica, Cuba, 
Florida, Bahamas, Santo Domingo, 
Martinique, Barbados, St. Lucia 
and Las Palmas. Duration 49 days. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Gns, 


DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 
FEB. 18, 1937. From Liverpool 
visiting Barbados, Trinidad, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Cuba and 
Florida. Duration 32 days. 
Minimum Rate: 55 Gns. 
For Further Particulars—Your LocalAgent,or 


Canadian Pa 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
Heme ge sete 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
iverpool, Southam: “ee Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasg ion Bane & Dublin 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
CENTURY’S Experience in each Golden Cake. 
MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD, 
Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 








PPLES.—Bramley, Seedling, f° Ib., 6,3 . Coxe 
A Orange Pippin, 45 Ib., 18s. 22 Ib., 9s. 6d. 22 Ib., 
each ogg | and Cox’s, 11s. Ga. 5 Se lected large Cox’s, 
30 lb. 20s. Carriage paid England and Wales.—F. RANK 
Roscor, "Shenae Morden, Royston, Herts. 

EALLY Nice New Crop China Tea tor Xmas, 

chest, 15s.: 4 lb, sample, 94.—ROWLAND STIMSON 





6 tb. 











URREY, ior excellent country | % Go 9 an i 3 0 5 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— & Oo. Dower Ee, boots, 20 
Apply for List ‘“S,” stating requirements to, ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings. Epsom Road. Guildford, WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Wien CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.L., EADY CASH WALTING.—i give one HIGHEST 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 


dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic. 7289. 








COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048). 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


OR. SPORTING FOLK.—In Christy 
your sporting friends’ individual taat ae Suit 

for Special Christmas List of presents for anglin rite 
ing and hunting men and women. —Cummixs”” sieet 
Auckland, Co. Durham. ishop 

KAL PEARLS FOR 1 GUINEA! 
R* of Servex Jewellery (purchased ee yeabosus 
Mary) shows amazing gift values, because we buy pe 
direct and string or mount in our own 
Real Pearl (Cultured) Necklet, full length, 9 ct, clas 
Real Pearl (Cultured) Brooch, Ring, Earrings (pe als 
Stud), Tie-Pin, Dress Studs (pair), all mounted 9 ct, mol, 
all at 21s, Also Chinese Jade and other je wellery, a 
2s. 6d. to 50 gns. Satisfaction or money back, » Prices 
P.O. or cheque ; or write for Free Catalogue to a. 
JEWELLERY (Dept. R.2), 162 Dukes Road, Loridon, Wa. 


ii iii... 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLRE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA TER AND SPA. 
pas ok nog JRESCENT, 
B (Rottingdean), Tv DoR Cc 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUG eas 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIV ERSITY: “ARMS. 
CAPEL 'CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
Gnorre a ee gl Solgar HYDRO 
The WORKCESTE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, sine 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). —FALMOUTRH, 
IELD, PRIMROSE VALLEy, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
Se STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LID 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 

KESWICK.—K ESWICK 

KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). gow oe 

LEAMINGTON aha 1 Na OUSE. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, Ss. W. ‘ 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, 
aia tg * SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 


Rd., 8.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTE ae vite HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW 

—!I pal MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
OVERSTRAND (nr. iaeer* —OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTE 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE ite ce Bo ges ~hie 
PORT ST O.M. }—PERWwick Bay & LIngs, 
RHOSNEIGR ppl ae ll 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE, 
SELBY (Yorks. )—LON DESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK.. Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL, 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hotet, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PEN DRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.). Salbecoan Common.—BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFOR 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 

—ROSLIN HALL. 

TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


Head Office: 


Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund eee 
Currency Reserve 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 


eee ove ore eve 


Gescription is transacted through 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
the numerous .branches of the Bank. 
Yeposits for fixed periods received. 





1835.) 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 


MARIUS GORING. 


WESTMINSTER, S. 
Evenings at 8.30 sharp. 
THE WILD DUCK, by HENRIK IBSEN. 


W.1. 


Matinees: 


(Vic. 0283), 
Wednesday and Saturday, 


6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable, 
2.30, 


ALAN NAPIER, 
CECIL TROUNCER. 





£2,000,000 
£4,500,000_ 





_ THE 
COOKER THAT 





CANTABRIGIA CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and PRIVATE GREETING CARDS 


A pleasure to buy....... A delight to receive 


On sale at all good stationers and 
Art Dealers—in case of difficulty, 
write to the publishers. 


W.HEFFER & SONS LTD. CAMBRIDGE, 





AND GIVES 
IMPROVED HEALTH 


WILL COOK A COM. 
PLETE DINNER WITH. 
OUT ATTENTION ON A 
pe iY OF cveve 


SPECIAL TYPE FOR 
ELECTRIC COOKERS, 


. 


maintained health. 


ENGLAND 








WELBANKS BOILERETTE 


LOOKS AFTER ITSELF 


The Boilerette will free you from the worry of cooking. 
great saving in fuel, give ‘delightful meals, and ensure improved and 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS & 7 DAYS’ TRIAL OFFER. 


S. WELBANK, DUPLEX WORKS, Nr. BANBURY. 
Large sizes for Schools, Hospitals, etc. 





Akin roast, 


el Grcenee, full 


flavoured and lusciously 


PUDDINGS 
VEGETABLES cooked, in 


ture, retain all their 
Natural Salts so essential 
to health, Excellent for 
Porridge, Soups, Stews, 
ete, etc. 







light and 
digestible. 


Show a 
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THE CHILDREN’ 
BOOK SUCCESS 


OF 1936 


HESE delightful little books written and 
illustrated by ROBERT HARTMAN 
have met with an immediate success and 
MR. BUFFIN has come to stay. The 
first four titles are reprinting and four 
new titles will be available next year. 


MR. BUFFIN 


AND y ma 
gr t hf ff 


FLUFF RABBIT 
~ 


2/- net 


SHUT-EYE 
AND THE (se ey 
WEATHERCOCK > 


2/- net 1g, My, 


FITZ ROY 
AND MOLEY uy go> 


2/- net 


NOSY 
AND THE SLIPPER 


2/- net 


Write for prospectus to 


Arthur Barker Ltd. 21 Garrick St., London, W.C.2 
A VERY BiG IMPROVEMENT IN LITTLE BOOKS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
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Some of the 
Research 
Laboratories. 





The work of the Research Institute of the 
Hospital (a school of the University of London) 
is well known and widely appreciated. 
Professor E. L. Kennaway, the Director of 
The Research Institute, and Professor J. W. 
Cook, Research Chemist, were awarded 
this year a prize for their outstanding 
achievement in cancer research by the 
Union Internationale Contre le Cancer which 
comprises the representatives of 45 Nations. 











THE 
CANCER 
PROBLEM 


b lee the average man who is not a statistician 
it means little or nothing to be told that 
cancer mortality claims 0.15°%, of the total 
population of the Country every year. It 
comes a little nearer home when it is ex- 
plained that this percentage means that 
61,572 people die of cancer every year in 
England and Wales alone. 





And it does not claim only the aged and 
infirm, who may be regarded as having passed 
their period of usefulness to the community 
at large. It takes those in the full maturity 
of life—the mother just getting interested in 
launching her sons and daughters into life— 
the politician about to take high office—the 
business man at the zenith of his success, or 
the working man with an expensive growing 
family to maintain. The social and economic 
problems produced by the toll that cancer 
takes cannot, therefore, be exaggerated. 


There is no room for reasonable doubt that 
the discovery of the cause and cure of cancer 
will come—but it won’t come as a flash of 
inspiration in a moment. It will come as the 
result of long continued, laborious and exact- 
ing work such as is carried on at the Research 
Institute of The Royal Cancer Hospital. 


Please send a Christmas Gift to 
The Earl of Granard. 


Che Boyal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.3 
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